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INDIA      R  E  FO  R  M 


[.—GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA    SINCE 


II.— THE     FINANCES     OF     INDIA. 


[.—NOTES     ON     INDIA. 
By  Dr.  BUIST,  ok  BOMBAY 


[V.— THE     NATIVE     STATES     OF     INDIA, 


V.— AN     EXTRACT     FROM      MILL'S     HISTORY      ON 
THE    DOUBLE    GOVERNMENT, 

AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE,  by  J.  SULLIVAN,  Esq. 


VI.— INDIA    UNDER    A    BUREAUCRACY. 

Bv   J.    DICKINSON,    Jux  ,    M.R.A.S.,    F.R.S.G. 


II.— INDIAN     WRONGS     WITHOUT     A     REMEDY 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   THE    CARNATIC,    SATTARAH,    PARSEE 

AND    COO  KG    CASES. 


\  III.— PUBLIC     WORKs. 


PREPARING    FOR     PUBLICATION. 

X.     NATURE      OF     THE      INDIA      QUESTION      AND 
OF     fHE     I A  [DENCE    UPON    IT. 


INDIA    REFORM    SOCIETY. 


On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  March,  a  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  India  was  held  in  Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  the  case  of  India  so  as  to  obtain  due  attention  to  the 
complaints  and  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  empire. 
H.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
the  following  Resolutions  were   agreed    to   by   the  Meeting : — 

1.  That  the  character  of  the  alterations  to  be  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  our  Indian  Government  at  the  termination  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter  Act,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1854, 
is  a  question  which  demands  the  most  ample  and  serious 
consideration. 

2.  That  although  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  been  appointed,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  on  each 
preceding  renewal  of  the  Charter  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  nature  and  the  results  of  our  Indian  Administration, 
those  Committees  have  been  appointed  on  the  present  occasion 
at  a  period  so  much  later  than  usual,  that  the  interval  of  time 
remaining  before  the  expiration  of  the  existing  powers  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  too  short  to  permit  the  possibility  of 
collecting  such  evidence  as  would  show  what  alterations  are 
required  in  our  Indian  Government. 

3.  That  the  inquiry  now  being  prosecuted  by  Committees  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  altogether  unsatisfactory  if  it  be  confined 
to  the  evidence  of  officials  and  of  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  conducted  and  terminated  without  reference  to 
the  petitions  and  wishes  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives  of 
India. 

4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  India  to  insist  upon  a 
temporary  Act  to  continue  the  present  Government  of  India  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years,  so  that  time  may  be  given  for 
such  full  inquiry  and  deliberation  as  will  enable  Parliament 
within  that  period  to  legislate  permanently  for  the  future 
administration  of  our  Indian  Empire. 


5«  That  in   order  to  obtain  such  a  mi 
constitutes  itself  an  "  Indian  Reform  md  names  the 

undermentioned  gentlemen  as  a  Commit! 


r  B  irm i  s,  Esq.,  M.P. 
j.  Bi  1. 1..  Esq.,  M.r. 
W.   lih,      .    !      |M   M.r. 
J.  F.  B.  Blacki  rr,  Esq.,  M.r. 
G.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  M.r. 
J.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.r. 
F.  C.  Brown,  Esq. 
H.  A.  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

LlEUT.-COL.     J.     M-     CAUL1  [ELD, 

M.P. 

J.  Cheetham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Clarke,  Esq. 

J.  Crook,   Esq.,   M.P. 

J.   Dickinson.  Jin.,   Esq. 

M.  G.  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Gen.     Sir.    J.    F.    Fitz- 
gerald, K.C.I)..  M.P. 

W.  R.  S.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  M.P. 

M.  Forster,  Esq. 

R.  Gardner,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P. 

Viscount  Goderich,  M.P. 

( ..   Hadfield,  Esq.,  M.P. 

\Y.  Harcourt,  Eso. 

L.  Heyworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 


C.    HlNDLl  V.    E  ••;..    M.P. 

T.  ll      i.i 

E.  J.  HUTCHIK        I         ..M.P. 
1'.    P.  C.  Joll\  -  I  mm  .    ] 

M.  Lewi m,  I 

F.  Lie  \->.  E     >.,  M.l'. 

T.  M<  Cull igh,  E 

E.  Miall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  ..  II.  Mooi  ..  M.P. 

B.  ()i.i\  eira,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.J.  Otway,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  M.  W.  Peacocki  .  Esq.,  M.P. 
Ai'sli.v  Pi  i  ;  \  i  r.  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Pilking  ion.  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  G.  Phillimore,  :  '.P. 

T.  Phinn.  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  Reeve,  I 

W.  Scholei  ii  i.i*.  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  D.  Seymour,  Eso..  M.P. 

W.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.V. 

J.  P.  Smi  im,  Esq,  M.P. 

J.  Sullivan,  I 

G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P, 

F,  Warren,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Wis]  .  Esq.,  M.P. 


Correspondence  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Society  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  by  whom  subscriptions  wil 
be  received  in  aid  of  its  object. 

JOHN    DICKINSON,  Jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Committee  Rooms,  Clarence  Chambers.  [2,  Hay  market. 
April  i2///,  1853. 


NOTE    BY    DA  DAB  HA  I    NAOROJ1 


March,   1899. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  "  The  State 
and  Government  of  India  Under  its  Native  Rulers,"  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  un-British  system  of 
British  rule  in  India  did  not  exist  under  the  native  rulers — viz., 
the  unceasing  and  ever-increasing  "  bleeding"  and  drain  of  India 
by  "  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  system  of  a  remote  foreign 
dominion  "  (Sir  John  Shore,  1787),  and  by  inflicting  upon 
India  every  burden  of  expenditure  incurred  even  for  the 
interests  of  Britain  itself.  This  evil  is  further  aggravated 
by  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls  "  political  hypocrisy,"  or 
by  what  Lord  Lytton  calls  "  deliberate  and  transparent 
subterfuges,",  producing  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls  "terrible 
misery,"  or  what  Lord  Cromer  calls  "  extreme  poverty,"  or  what 
Lord  Lawrence  described  as  "  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
live  on  scanty  subsistence." 

The  British  Indian  Empire  is  formed  and  maintained  entirely 
by  Indian  money  and  mainly  by  Indian  blood,  and,  moreover, 
Britain  has  drawn  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds  besides. 

Any  fair-minded  Englishman,  after  making  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  realities,  instead  of  the  Anglo-Indian  romance,  of  the 
present  un-British  system  (notwithstanding  much  good  done  to 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Indians),  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  material  and  economic  condition  of  India 
the  existing  system  has  been  the  greatest  curse  with  which  India 
has  been  ever  afflicted. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on,  and,  as  several 
eminent  Englishmen  have  repeatedly  foretold,  it  must  end  in 
disaster.     "It    carries    with    it,"    said   Sir  John    Malcolm,   "its 


nemesis,  the  seeds  of   the    destruction    of   the  Empire  itself." 

"Injustice,"     said     Lord     Salisbury,     "shall     bring     down     the 

mightiest  to  ruin.*' 

There  is  no  justification  of  British  rule  in  India  if  it  is  to  be 
an  on- British  despotism,  with  all  the  crushing  additional  evils  of 
a  foreign  despotism  ;  for.  as  Macaulay  says,  "The  heaviest  of  all 
yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the  stranger."  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
b\  eminent  Englishmen  that — using  Lord  Mayo's  words — "The 
welfare  of  the  people  of  India  is  our  primary  object.  If  we  are 
not  here  for  their  good,  we  ought  not  to  be  here  at  alt."' 

The  despotism  of  former  rulers  is  no  justification  for  the 
bleeding  despotism  of  the  British  rulers. 


Washington  House,  72,  Anerley  Park. 
London,  S.E. 


INDIA     REFORM. 


THE  STATE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  UNDER 
ITS  NATIVE  RULERS. 


We  threaten  to  appropriate  the  territories  of  the  Native 
Princes,  our  allies,  upon  the  strength  mainly  of  our  own  virtues, 
and  of  their  vices.  All  Native  Governments,  we  say,  are  bad  ;  all 
Native  Governors  are  tyrants  and  sensualists.  Their  subjects 
are  groaning  under  oppression,  and  we  are  bound  to  relieve 
them  ;  all  who  wear  turbans  are  worthless — all  who  were  hats 
are  worthy.  There  was  no  good  Government  in  India  until  the 
advent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  has 
taught  the  Indian  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  who  shows  him  what 
Government  ought  to  be.  The  ruins  of  the  tombs  and  temples 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  they 
are  proofs  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  people  who  created 
them  :  the  more  magnificent  ruins  of  Ancient  India  are  monu- 
ments only  of  ostentation  and  selfishness.  "  I  contemplated 
those  ruins,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  with  admiration  of  our 
predecessors,  and  with  humiliation  at  our  own  shortcomings." 
"  You  might  as  well  behumilated  by  the  sight  of  the  Pyramids," 
was  the  retort  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

What  is  deserving  of  all  praise  in  the  West,  is  not  praise- 
worthy in  the  East.  When  we  see  great  works  of  utility  and 
ornament  in  the  West,  we  pronounce  them  to  be  evidence  of 
prosperous  and  tranquil  Governments  ;  but  similar  works  in  the 
East  seem  to  lead  us  to  a  different  judgment.  At  this  moment 
we  are  dependent  for  millions  of  our  revenue  upon  magnificent 
works  of  irrigation,  constructed  by  our  predecessors,  the  country 
is  strewn  with  the  remains  of  similar  works.  We  pass  them 
without  notice,  and  dwell  upon  our  own  comparatively  puny 
efforts  at  imitation. 

We  found  the  people  of  India,  it  is  said,  abject,  degraded, 
false,  to  the  very  core.  Mussulman  dominion  had  called  into 
full  activity  all  the  bad  qualities  which  Hindooism  has  in  itself  a 
fatal   tendency   to   generate.     The  most   indolent  and  selfish   of 
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our   own  Governors    have    been    models   of    b  wad 

beneficence   when  compared    with   t  I    ol   the  Native 

igns.      The  luxurious  selfishness  of  th<  ml  Emperors 

red  and  enfeebled  the  peopl  .  rheir  pred< 
either  unscrupulous  tyrants,  or  indolent  debau<  hee 
their  su  >rs,  the  Ghilji  Sovereigns,  any  better. 

Having  the  command  of  the  public  press  in  this  country,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  mind  with  us,  it  is  an  easy  task  thus  to 
alt  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  our  predecessors.  We  tell  OUT 
own  story,  and  our  testimony  is  unimpeachable,  but  if  we  iind 
anything  favourable  related  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  the 
accounts  we  pronounce  to  be  suspicious.  We  contrast  the 
Moghul  conquests  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  the  "  victorious, 
mild  and  merciful  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  the  East  in  the 
nineteenth."  But,  if  our  object  was  a  fair  one,  we  should 
contrast  the  Mussulman  invasion  of  Hindostan,  with  the 
contemporaneous  Norman  invasion  of  England — the  characters 
of  the  Mussulman  Sovereigns  with  their  contemporaries  in  the 
West — their  Indian  wars  of  the  fourteench  century  with  our 
French  wars,  or  with  the  Crusades — the  effect  of  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  upon  the  characters  of  the  Hindoo,  with  the  effect  of  the 
Norman  conquest  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  "to  be  called  an 
Englishman  was  considered  as  a  reproach — when  those  who 
were  appointed  to  administer  justice  were  the  fountains  of  all 
iniquity— when  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce 
righteous  judgments  were  the  most  cruel  of  all  tyrants,  and 
greater  plunderers  than  common  thieves  and  robbers  "  ; — when 
the:  great  men  were  inflamed  with  such  a  rage  of  money,  that 
they  cared  not  by  what  means  it  was  acquired — when  the 
licentiousness  was  so  great  that  a  Princess  of  Scotland  found 
"  it  necessary  to  wear  a  religious  habit  in  order  to  preserve  her 
person  from  violation."* 

The  history  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasties  in  India  is  full,  it  is 
said,  of  lamentable  instances  of  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the 
early  conquerors,  not  without  precedent,  however,  in  con- 
temporary Christian  history ;  for  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
first  Crusaders,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  40.000  men,  "  was  put  to  the  sword  without 
distinction  ;  arms  protected  not  the  brave,  nor  submission  the 
timid;   no  age  or  sex   received   mercy;  infants  perished  by  the 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Eadmon. 


same  sword  that  pierced  their  mothers.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem 
were  covered  with  heaps  of  slain,  and  the  shrieks  of  agony  and 
despair  resounded  from  every  house."  When  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  in  the  twelfth  century,  "  made  himself  master  of  the  town 
of  Vitri,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  in  consequence  of  this 
inhuman  order,  1,300  persons  who  had  taken  refuge,  perished  in 
the  flames."  In  England,  at  the  same  time,  under  our  Stephen, 
war  "was  carried  on  with  so  much  fury,  that  the  land  was  left 
uncultivated,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  destroyed 
or  abandoned,"  and  the  result  of  our  French  wars  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  a  state  of  things  "  more  horrible  and 
destructive  than  was  ever  experienced  in  any  age  or  country." 
The  insatiable  cruelty  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  it  is  said, 
stands  recorded  upon  more  undeniable  authority  than  the 
insatiable  benevolence  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors.  We 
have  abundant  testimony  of  the  cruelty  of  contemporary 
Christian  conquerors,  have  we  any  evidence  of  their  bene- 
volence ? 

As  attempts  are  thus  systematically  made,  in  bulky  volumes, 
to  run  down  the  character  of  Native  Governments  and  Native 
Sovereigns,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  fair  pretext  for 
seizing  upon  their  possessions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that 
we  have  a  Christian  Roland  for  every  Native  Oliver  ;  that  if  the 
Mussulman  conquerors  of  India  were  cruel  and  rapacious,  they 
were  matched  by  their  Christian  contemporaries.  It  is  much  our 
fashion  to  compare  India  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
with  England  in  the  nineteenth,  and  to  pique  ourselves  upon  the 
result.  "When  we  compare  other  countries  with  England,"  said 
a  sagacious  observer,*  "we  usually  speak  of  England  as  she  now 
is,  we  scarcely  ever  think  of  going  back  beyond  the  Reformation, 
and  we  are  apt  to  regard  every  foreign  country  as  ignorant  and 
uncivilised,  whose  state  of  improvement  does  not  in  some  degree 
approximate  to  our  own,  even  though  it  should  be  higher  than  our 
own  was  at  no  distant  period."  It  would  be  almost  as  fair  to  com- 
pare India  in  the  sixteenth  with  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  it  would  be  to  compare  the  two  countries  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  India  was  at  the  top  of  civilisation, 
and  England  at  the  bottom.  India  had  gradually  declined  in 
civilisation,  from  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  first  Mussulman  conquest ;  but  we  have  abundant 

*   Sir  Thomas  Munro. 


timony  to  prove,  that  at  that  date,  and  for  centui  fore  it, 

her  people  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  continued 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Moghul  Empire  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 


THE  STATE  OF    INDIA    AT  THE  TIME    OF    GREEK 

INVASION. 

••  All  the  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  India  visited  by  the 
Greeks."  Mr.  Elphinstone  tells  us,  "give  the  idea  of  a  country 
teeming  with  population,  and  enjoying  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity."  There  were  1,500  cities  between  the  Hydaspes 
and  the  Hyphasis.  Palilothra  was  eight  miles  long,  and  one-and- 
a-half  broad,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  rampart,  with 
570  towers  and  164  gates.  The  numerous  commercial  cities  and 
posts  for  foreign  trade,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Periplus, 
attest  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  a  department  which  more 
than  any  other  shows  the  advanced  condition  of  a  nation. 
Arrian  mentions  with  admiration  that  all  the  Indians  were  free. 
The  army  was  in  constant  pay  during  war  and  peace  ;  the  arms 
and  horses  were  supplied  by  the  State  ;  they  never  ravaged  the 
country.  The  Greeks  speak  of  the  bravery  of  the  Indian  armies 
opposed  to  them  as  superior  to  that  of  other  nations  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend  in  Asia.  They  spoke  of  the  police  as 
excellent.  In  the  camp  of  Sandracotus,  consisting  of  400,000 
men,  the  sums  stolen  did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  £■$ 
daily.  Justice  was  administered  by  the  King  and  his  assessors. 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land,  which  was  said  to 
belong  to  the  King  ;  it  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  produce. 
The  fields  were  all  measured,  and  the  water  carefully  distributed 
for  irrigation  :  taxes  were  imposed  upon  trade,  and  an  income- 
tax  Levied  from  merchants  and  traders.  Royal  roads  are  spoken 
of  by  Strabo,  and  milestones  ;  the  war-chariots  were  drawn  by 
horses  in  time  of  war,  and  by  oxen  on  a  march.  The  arts, 
though  simple,  were  far  from  being  in  a  rude  state.  Gold,  gems, 
silks,  and  ornaments  were  in  all  families;  the  professions 
mentioned  show  all  that  is   necessary  to   civilised   life.      The 
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number  of  grains,  spices,  &c,  which  were  grown  afford  proofs 
that  the  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  "  Their 
institutions  were  less  rude,  their  conduct  to  their  enemies  more 
humane,  their  general  learning  much  more  considerable,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  being  and  nature  of  God  they  were  already 
in  possession  of  a  light  which  was  but  faintly  perceived,  even 
by  the  loftiest  intellects  in  the  best  days  of  Athens.'* 

In  the  time  of  Avoca,  a  Hindoo  Sovereign,  who  reigned  some- 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  his  edict  columns  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  civilised  character 
of  his  government,  since  they  contain  orders  "for  establishing 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  throughout  his  empire,  as  well  as  for 
planting  trees  and  digging  wells  along  the  public  highways  ;  " 
and  fifty-six  a.c.  another  Hindoo  sovereign,  Vicbrermadiytia,  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  powerful  monarch,  who  ruled  a 
civilised  and  populous  country. 

Writers,  both  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  unite  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  state  of  prosperity  in  which  India  was  found  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Mahommedan  conquest.  They  dwell  with 
admiration  on  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Canouij,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Temple 
of  Somnath. 

Many  of  the  Sovereigns  of  each  of  the  Mussulman  dynasties 
were  men  of  extraordinary  character.  The  prudence,  activity, 
and  enterprise  of  Mahommed  of  Giuzni,  and  his  encouragement 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  were  conspicuous  ;  "  he  showed 
so  much  munificence  to  individuals  of  eminence  that  his  capital 
exhibited  a  greater  assemblage  of  literary  genius  than  any  other 
monarch  in  Asia  has  ever  been  able  to  produce.  If  rapacious  in 
acquiring  wealth,  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  judgment  and 
grandeur  with  which  he  knew  how  to  expend  it." 

His  four  immediate  successors  were  patrons  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  acceptable  to  their  subjects  as  good  governors. 
Can  we  say  as  much  for  their  contemporaries,  William  the 
Norman  and  his  descendants,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ?  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  conquest  of  India 
by  the  Mahommedans  was  an  easy  task,  but  history  tells  us 
that  none  of  the  Hindoo  principalities  fell  without  a  severe 
struggle  ;  that  some  of  them  were  never  subdued,  but  remain 
substantive  States  at   this  moment ;    and   that   Shahab-u-Deen, 
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foundei   o(  the  Mahommedan  Empire  in  [ndi 

)i   the   twelfth   century,   was  signally  defeated  by  the 
Ra  i  eign  oi  I  >elhi.* 

One    of  lii^  rtub-u-Deen,   who  erected   the 

Ko    rtub  Minar,  "  the    highest  column  in  the   world,"  and  near  it 

a  m  »s  [ue,  which  for  grandeur  of  design  and  elegance  of  exe<  u 
tion  wa^  equal  to  anything  in    [ndia,  was  generally  beloved  for 
the  frankness  and   generosity   of  his   disposition,  and  left  a  per- 
manent reputation  as  a  just  and  virtuous  ruler. 

••  Sultana  Ke/ia  was  endowed,"  says  the  historian  Ferishta, 
"  with  every  princely  virtue,  and  those  who  scrutinise  her  actions 
the  most  severely  will  find  in  her  no  fault,"  but  "  that  she  was  a 
woman.*'  She  evinced  all  the  qualities  of  a  just  and  able 
sovereign.  History  does  not  make  quite  such  favourable  mention 
of  our  King  John,  or  of  Philip  of  France,  her  contemporaries- 
Jueal-u-Deen,  of  the  same  dynasty,  was  celebrated  for  his 
clemency,  his  magnanimity,  and  love  of  literature. 

The  Hindoo  kingdoms  of  Carnata  and  Tellingana  were 
re-established  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
first,  with  its  capital,  Bijanuggur,  "  attained  to  a  pitch  of  power 
and  splendour  not  perhaps  surpassed  by  any  previous  Hindoo 
dynasty "  ;  and  such  was  the  mutual  estimation  between  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  sovereigns  of  the  Deckan  that  inter- 
marriages took  place  between  them,  Hindoos  were  in  high 
command  in  the  Mussulman  army,  and  Mussulmen  in  the 
Hindoo,  and  one  Rajah  of  Bijanuggar  built  a  mosque  for  his 
Mahommedan  subjects. t  In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toglak, 
a.d.  1351,  there  was  an  admirably  regulated  horse  and  foot  post 
from  the  frontier  to  the  capital.  That  capital,  Delhi,  is  described 
as  a  most  magnificent  city,  its  mosques  and  walls  without  an 
equal  on  the  earth. 

The  public  works  of  his  successor,  Feroz  Shah,  consisted  of  50 
dan  is  across  rivers  to  promote  irrigation,  40  mosques  and  30  colleges, 
ioocaravanseries,  30  reservoirs,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths,  150 
bridges,  besides  many  other  edifices  for  pleasure  and  ornament  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  canal  from  the  point  in  the  Jumna  where  it  leaves 
tlie  mountains  of  Carnal  to  Hansi  and   Hissar,  a  work  which  has 

a  partially  restored  by  the  British  Government.  The  historian 
ol  this  monarch  expatiates  on  the  happy  state  of  the  ryots  under 

•  Elphinstone'a  "  History  of  India,"   Vol.  I.,  p.  547-G06.     Vol.  II.,  p.  90. 
t  Elphiostone,  vol   ii.,  p.  203. 
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his  government,  on  the  goodness  of  their  houses  and  furniture, 
and  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  amongst  their 
women.  He  says,  amongst  other  things,  that  every  ryot  had  a 
good  bedstead  and  a  neat  garden.  He  is  said  to  be  a  writer  not 
much  to  be  trusted  ;  but  the  general  state  of  the  country  must 
no  doubt  have  been  flourishing,  for  Milo  de  Conti,  an  Italian 
traveller,  who  visited  India  about  a.d.  1420,  speaks  highly  of 
what  he  saw  in  Guzerat,  and  found  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
covered  with  towns  amidst  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  He 
passed  four  famous  cities  before  he  reached  Maarazia,  which  he 
describes  as  a  powerful  city,  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  His  accounts  are  corroborated  by  those  of  Barbora  and 
Bartema,  who  travelled  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  former  in  particular  describes  Cambay  as  a  remarkably  well- 
built  city,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  filled  with 
merchants  of  all  nations,  and  with  artisans  and  manufacturers 
like  those  of  Flanders.  Caesar  Frederic  gives  a  similar  account 
of  Guzerat,  and  Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  during  the  anarchy 
and  oppression  of  Mohammed  Tagluk's  reign,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  insurrections  were  reigning  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  enumerates  many  large  and  populous  towns 
and  cities,  and  gives  a  high  impression  of  the  state  in  which  the 
country  must  have  been  before  it  fell  into  disorder. 

Abdurizag,  an  ambassador  from  the  grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
visited  the  South  of  India  in  1442,  and  concurs  with  other 
observers  in  giving  the  impression  of  a  prosperous  country.  The 
kingdom  of  Candeish  was  at  this  time  in  a  high  state  of  pro- 
sperity under  its  own  kings  ;  the  numerous  stone  embankments 
by  which  the  streams  were  rendered  applicable  to  irrigation  are 
equal  to  anything  in  India  as  works  of  industry  and  ability. 

Baber,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Moghul  dynasty,  ah  hough 
he  regards  Hindostan  with  the  same  dislike  that  Europeans  still 
feel,  speaks  of  it  as  a  rich  and  noble  country,  and  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  swarming  population  and  the  innumerable 
workmen  of  every  kind  and  profession.  Besides  the  ordinary 
business  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  making 
aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  other  improvements,  as  well  as  in 
introducing  new  fruits,  and  other  productions  of  remote  countries. 
His  son,  Humayon,  whose  character  was  free  from  vices 
and  violent  passions,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  from 
Hindostan,  by  Shir  Shah,  who  is  described  as  a  prince  of  con- 
summate prudence  and  ability,    "  whose   measures   were  as  wise 
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benevolent,"  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  constant  activity  in 
the  field,  during  a  short  reign  had  brought  his  territories  Into  the 
highest  order,  and  introduced  many  improvements  into  his  civil 

rernment.     "  He  made  a  high  road  extending  for  four  months' 

Journey  from  Bengal  to  the  Western  Ivhotas  near  the  Indus,  with 
ivanserais  at  every  Stage,  and  wells  at  every  mile  and  a-half. 
There  was  an  Imam  and  Muezzim  at  every  mosque,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  poor  at  every  caravanserai,  with  attendants  of 
proper  castes  for  Hindoos,  as  well  as  for  Mussulmen.  The  road 
was  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  shade,  and  in  many  places 
was  in  the  state  described  when  the  author  saw  it,  after  it  had 
stood  for  eighty-two  years."* 

It  is  almost   superfluous  to  dwell   upon  the  character  of  the 
celebrated  Akbar,  who  was   equally   great  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field,   and  renowned  for  his  learning,  toleration,   liberality, 
clemency,  courage,  temperance,  industry,  and  largeness  of  mind. 
But  it  is  to  his  internal  policy  that  Akbar  owes  his  place  in  that 
highest  order   of  princes  whose  reigns  have  been  a  blessing  to 
mankind.t     He  forbade  trials  by  ordeal,  and  marriages  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  sacrifice.  He 
also   permitted    widows  to    marry    a    second    time,    contrary    to 
Hindoo  law.     Above  all,  he  positively  prohibited  the  burning  of 
Hindoo  widows  against  their  will.      He  employed  his   Hindoo 
subjects  equally  with  Mahommedans,  abolished  the  capitation  tax 
on  infidels,  as  well  as  all  taxes  on  pilgrims,  and  positively  prohibited 
the  making  slaves  of  persons   taken  in  war.     He  perfected  the 
financial  reforms  which  had  been  commenced  in  those  provinces 
by  Shir  Shah.     He  remeasured  all  the  lands  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion within  the  empire;  ascertained  the  produce  of  each  begah  :  j 
determined  the  proportion   to   be   paid  to  the  public;  and  com- 
muted it  for  a  fixed  money  rent,  giving  the  cultivator  the  option 
of  paying  in  kind  if  he   thought   the   money   rate  too  high.     He 
abolished  at  the  same  time  a  vast  number  of  vexatious  taxes  and 
fees  to  officers.     The  result  of  these  wise  measures  was  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  public  demand  considerably.     His  instructions 
to   his  revenue   officers   have    come   down   to   us,  and  show  his 
anxiety  for  the  liberal  administration   of  his  system,  and  for  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  his  subjects.      The  tone  of  his  instructions  to 
his  judicial   officers   was    "just    and    benevolent;"  he    enjoined 

■  Blphinstone's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.  t  lb.,  p.  280. 
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them  to  be  sparing  in  capital  punishments,  and,  unless  in  cases 
of  dangerous  sedition,  to  inflict  none  until  he  had  received  the 
Emperor's  confirmation.  He  forbade  mutilation,  or  other 
cruelty,  as  the  accompaniment  of  capital  punishment.  He 
reformed  and  new  modelled  his  army,  paying  his  troops  in  cash 
from  the  treasury,  instead  of  by  assignments  on  the  revenue. 
Besides  fortifications,  and  other  public  works,  he  erected  many 
magnificent  buildings,  which  are  described  and  eulogised  by 
Bishop  Heber.  System  and  method  were  introduced  into  every 
part  of  the  public  service,  and  the  whole  of  his  establishments 
present  "  an  astonishing  picture  of  magnificence  and  good  order, 
where  unwieldy  numbers  are  managed  without  disturbance,  and 
economy  is  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  profusion." 

Akbar  appears  with  as  much  simplicity  as  dignity.  European 
witnesses  describe  him  as  "  affable  and  majestical,  merciful  and 
severe ;  temperate  in  diet,  sparing  in  sleep,  skilful  in  making 
guns,  casting  ordnance,  and  mechanical  arts,  curiously  indus- 
trious, affable  to  the  vulgar,  loved  and  feared  of  his  own,  terrible 
to  his  enemies."  Can  we  say  as  much  for  his  great  contem- 
poraries— Elizabeth  of  England,  or  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  ? 

The  Italian  traveller,  Pietro  del  Valle,  who  wrote  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehanger,  Akbar's  son,  a.d.  1623,  bears  this 
testimony  to  the  character  of  that  prince,  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  under  his  rule  : — "  Generally  all  live  much  after  a 
genteel  way,  and  they  do  it  securely  ;  as  well  because  the  king 
does  not  prosecute  his  subjects  with  false  accusations  nor  deprive 
them  of  anything  when  he  sees  them  live  splendidly  and  with  the 
appearance  of  riches  (as  is  often  done  in  other  Mahommedan 
countries),  as  because  the  Indians  are  inclined  to  those 
vanities." 

But  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  grandson  of  Akbar,  was  the 
most  prosperous  ever  known  in  India.  His  own  dominions 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  good  government ; 
and,  although  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  profusion  of  wealth  which  was  displayed  when  he  visited  the 
Emperor  in  his  camp  in  161 5,  in  which  at  least  two  acres  were 
covered  with  silk,  gold  carpets  and  hangings,  as  rich  as  velvet 
embossed  with  gold  and  precious  stones  could  make  them,  yet 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Tavernier  that  he  who  caused  the 
celebrated  peacock  throne  to  be  constructed,  who,  at  the  festival 


of  his  ittered  amongst   the  bystau  nd 

quaJ  to  his  own   v, eight,  "reigi  i  mu<  h 

bis  subjects,   but    rather  as  a  bis 

family."     His  vigilance  over  his  internal 

mitting,  and  lor  the  order  and  arrangement  of  his  territory,  and 
the  good  administration  of  every  department  of  the  State,  no 
prince  that  ever  reigned  in  India  could  be  compared  to  Shah 
[ehan. 

All  his  wast  undertakings  were  managed  with  so  much 
economy  that,  alter  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  gre  di- 

tions  to  Candahar,  his  wars  in  Balk,  and  other  heavy  charges, 
and  maintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse,  Shah  Jehan 
left  a  treasure,  which  some  reckoned  at  near  six,  others  at 
twenty-four  millions  in  coin,  besides  his  vast  accumulations  in 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  in  jewels. 

His  treatment  of  his  people  was  beneficent  and  paternal,  and 
his  liberal  sentiments  towards  those  around  him  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  confidence  which  he  so  generously 
reposed  in  his  sons.** 

So  stable  was  the  foundation  upon  which  this  prosperity 
rested  that  the  empire  continued  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  long,  intolerant,  and  oppressive 
reign  of  Aurungzebe  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  tnisgovernment 
which  followed  in  the  next  thirty  years,  under  a  series  of  weak 
and  wicked  princes,  and  the  commotions  which  attended  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire,  the  enormous  wealth  which  Nadir 
Shah  was  enabled  to  carry  away  with  him  when  he  quitted  Delhi 
in  1739,  is  proof  that  the  country  was  still  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition. 

Among  many  distinguished  Princes  of  the  Deccan  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Mulik  Amber,  the  Regent  of 
1  Kijapore,  holds  a  distinguished  place,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
a  statesman.  He  is  described  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius.  He  made  his  regency  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  abolished  revenue-farming — substituted  a  fixed  money 
assessment  for  a  payment  in  kind     revived  the  villa  tablish- 

ments,  where  they  had  fallen  into  decay.  By  such  means  the 
country  soon  became  thriving  and  prosperous,  and  although  his 
expenditure  was  liberal  his  finances  were  abundant.  For 
upwards  of   twenty   years    he    was   the    bulwark   of    his    country 

*  Elphinstone,  tri  >1   [\  ,  y  399. 
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against  foreign  conquest.  Though  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
war,  this  great  man  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Kirkee,  built  several  splendid  palaces, 
and  introduced  a  system  of  internal  administration  which  has 
left  his  name  in  every  village  far  more  venerated  as  a  ruler  than 
renowned  as  a  general.* 

Of  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  Sovereigns  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  Mussulman  Emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  we  know  nothing ;  but  we  know  that  their 
territories  had  attained  to  a  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  which 
had  not  been  surpassed  by  their  ancestors.  We  know  also  that 
the  principal  administrators  of  the  Mussulman  dynasties,  with 
rare  exceptions,  were  Hindoos — that  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  armies,  and  with  the  regulation  of  the  finances. 

The  "  robber,"  Sevajee,  who  entered  upon  the  scene  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  shook  the  Moghul  Empire  to 
its  foundation  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  was  an  able  as  well 
as  a  skilful  general.  His  civil  government  was  regular,  and  he 
was  vigorous  in  exacting  from  his  provincial  and  his  village 
officers  obedience  to  the  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  the  pro. 
tection  of  the  people.  His  enemies  bear  witness  to  his  anxiety 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war  by  humane  regulations,  which  were 
strictly  enforced.  Altogether,  this  robber  hero  has  left  a  character 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  ever  approached  by  any 
of  his  countrymen.  None,  however,  of  his  military  successes 
raise  so  high  an  idea  of  his  talents  as  the  spirit  of  his  domestic 
administration, t  and  the  effect  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
permanent  for  nearly  eighty  years  after  his  death,  viz.,  in  1758. 
We  have  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Mahratta  Territory  from  the  pen  of  Anquetil  du  Perron  : — 

"  On  February  14,  1758,  I  set  out  from  Mahe  for  Goa,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Surat,  and,  in  all  my  routes,  I  took  care  to 
keep  specimens  of  the  money  of  all  the  states  I  passed  through, 
so  that  I  have  examples  of  every  coin  that  is  current  from  Cape 
Cormorin  to  Delhi. 

From  Surat,  I  passed  the  Ghats,  the  27th  of  March  the  same 
year,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  entered  the  country 
of  the  Mahrattas,  I  thought  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  simplicity 
and  happiness  of  the  golden  age,  where  nature  was  yet  unchanged, 

*  Grant  Duff,  vol.  i,  pp.  94-6. 

f   Grant's  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  ii. 


and  w  i:  and  misery  were  unknown.     The  peopl  ful, 

OroUS,  and  in  ln,L,rii  health,  and  unbounded  hospitality  was  an 
universal  virtue:  every  door  was  open,  and  friends,  neighbours, 

and   strangers,    were   alike   welcome    to   whatever   they  found. 
When  I  came  within  seven  miles   of  Aurungabad,  I    went  to 
the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Ellora."* 

Sevajee  had  several  worthy  successors  ;  amongst  them  were 
the  Peishwahs,  Ballajee,  Wiswanath,  and  his  son  Bajee  Rao 
Bullal.  This  latter  is  said  to  have  united  the  enterprise,  and 
vigour,  and  hardihood  of  a  Mahratta  Chief  with  the  polished 
manners,  sagacity,  and  address,  which  frequently  distinguished 
the  Brahmins  of  the  Concan.  He  had  the  head  to  plan  and  the 
hand  to  execute.  To  assiduous  industry,  and  minute  observa- 
tion, he  superadded  a  power  of  discrimination  that  brought  him 
to  fix  his  mind  to  points  of  political  importance.  He  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  eloquence,  penetration,  and  vigour,  simple  in  his 
habits,  enterprising  and  skilful  as  a  military  leader,  and  at  all 
times  partaking  of  the  fare  and  sharing  the  privations  of  the 
meanest  horseman. 

His  successsor,  Ballajee  Rao,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
political  sagacity,  of  polished  manners,  and  of  great  address, 
though  indolent  and  voluptuous,  he  was  generous  and  charitable, 
kind  to  his  relations  and  dependents,  and  an  enemy  to  external 
violence  ;  amidst  the  distractions  of  war,  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  civil  administration  of  his  territory  ;  in  his  reign 
the  condition  of  the  whole  Mahratta  population  was  much 
ameliorated,  the  system  of  farming  the  revenues  was  abolished, 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  civil  justice  were  improved,  and  the 
Mahratta  peasantry  "  have  ever  since  blessed  the  days  of  Nana, 
Lahish  PuweshwTar."t  Although  the  military  talents  of  Mahdoo 
Rao,  who  succeeded  him,  were  conspicuous,  yet  his  character  as 
a  sovereign  is  entitled  to  far  higher  praise.  "  He  is  deservedly 
celebrated  for  his  firm  support  of  the  weak  against  the  oppressive 
— of  the  poor  against  the  rich — and,  as  far  as  the  construction  of 
society  admitted — for  his  equity  to  all."  He  prevented  his 
revenue  officers  from  abusing  their  authority  by  vigilant  super- 
intendence, and  by  readily  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the 
common  cultivators,  and  at  that  time,  the  Mahratta  country, 
in  proportion  to  its  fertility,  was   more   thriving  than    any   other 

•  I  Extracted  from  page  376  of  the  '■  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  1762,  headed 
"  Brief  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  India,  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Peron." 
|    Grant  Dulls  History  of  the  Mahrattas.  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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part  of  India.  The  preference  shown  in  promoting  officers  who 
could  boast  of  hereditary  rights  encouraged  patriotism  and 
applied  national  feeling  to  purposes  of  good  government. 
Mahdoo  Rao  was  assisted  in  his  government  by  his  minister, 
"  the  celebrated  Ram,"  Ram  Shastree,  a  pure  and  upright 
judge,  whose  conduct  would  have  been  considered  admir- 
able under  any  circumstances.  The  benefits  which  he 
conferred  on  his  countrymen  were  principally  by  example. 
The  weight  and  soundness  of  his  opinions  were  universally 
acknowledged  during  his  life,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Punchayets 
which  gave  decrees  in  his  time  are  still  considered  precedents. 
His  corduct  and  unwearied  zeal  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
improving  the  people  of  all  ranks  ;  he  was  a  pattern  to  the  well 
disposed  ;  the  greatest  man  who  did  wrong  stood  in  awe  of  Ram 
Shastree,  and  although  persons  possessed  of  rank  and  riches  did, 
in  several  instances,  try  to  corrupt  him,  none  dared  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  or  to  impeach  his  integrity.  His  habits  were 
simple  in  the  extreme ;  it  was  a  rule  with  him  to  keep  nothing 
more  in  his  house  than  sufficed  for  the  day's  consumption.* 
And  such  was  his  sterling  virtue  and  stern  sense  of  justice,  that 
when  asked  by  Ragonauth  Rao,  what  atonement  he  could  make 
for  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  the  Peishwah 
Nasrain  Rao,  the  brother  and  immediate  successor  of  Madhoo 
Rao:  "The  sacrifice  of  your  own  life,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
virtuous  and  undaunted  Shastree  ;  "  for  your  future  life  cannot  be 
passed  in  amendment,  neither  you  nor  your  government  can 
prosper ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  will  neither  accept  employment 
nor  enter  Poonah,  whilst  you  preside  in  the  administration. '* 
He  kept  his  word,  and  retired  to  a  sequestered  village  near 
Waee.t  The  murdered  Nasrain  Rao,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was 
affectionate  to  his  relations,  kind  to  his  domestics,  and  all  but 
his  enemies  loved  him. 

The  celebrated  Hyder  AH  was  the  contemporary  and 
antagonist  of  Madhoo  Rao,  by  whom  he  was  more  than  once 
signally  defeated  ;  but  Hyder  turned  these  failures  to  account, 
and,  like  the  Czar  Peter,  "  submitted  to  be  worsted  that  he  might 
learn  to  be  superior."  By  usurpation  from  his  sovereign,  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  by  subsequent  conquests,  he  mac'e  him- 
self master  of  a  territory  400  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  near   300  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  with  a 


*  Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208.  f  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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ilatioD  of  many  million-,  an  army  i 

imputed  to  amount  to  /'         ,000.     Although  almost 

constantly  ed  in  war,  the   improvement  of  his  country  and 

utive  administration  formed  the  constant  obje 
of  his  care.      The  manufacturer  and   the  merchant  prospered   in 
every  part  of  his  dominions;  cultivation   inci  .   new   manu- 

factures were  established,  and  wealth  flowed  into  the  kingdom, 
linst  negligence  or  malversation  he  was  inexorable,  the 
officers  of  revenue  fulfilled  their  duty  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 
the  slightest  defalcation  was  summarily  punished.  Me  had  his 
eye  upon  every  corner  of  his  own  dominions,  and  in  every  Court 
of  India.  The  minutest  circumstance  of  detail  was  known  to 
him  ;  not  a  movement  in  the  remotest  corner  could  escape  him  ; 
not  a  murmur  or  intention  of  his  neighbours  but  flew  to  him. 
His  secretaries  successively  read  to  him  the  whole  corre- 
spondence of  the  day,  and  although  unable  to  write  himself,  he 
dictated  in  few  words  the  substance  of  the  answer  to  be  given, 
which  was  immediately  written,  read  to  him,  and  dispatched. 
He  possessed  the  happy  secret  of  uniting  minuteness  of  detail 
with  the  utmost  latitude  of  thought  and  enterprise.  As  his 
perseverance  and  dispatch  of  business  were  only  equalled  by  his 
pointedness  of  information,  so  his  conciseness  and  decision  in 
the  executive  departments  of  a  great  government,  are  probably 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  man.* 

He  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Tippoo  Sultan,  an  overflowim:. 
treasury,  which  he  had  filled  ;  a  powerful  empire,  which  he  had 
created  ;  an  army  of  300,000  men,  that  he  had  formed,  disciplined, 
and  inured  to  conquest  ;  and  a  territory  which,  as  contemporary 
historians  and  eye-wTitnesses  assure  us,  had  in  no  way  deteriorated 
under  the  sway  of  his  successor. 

"  When  a  person,  travelling  through  a  strange  country, 
finds  it  well  cultivated,  populous  with  industrious  inhabitants,, 
cities  newly  founded,  commerce  extending,  towns  increasing, 
and  everything  flourishing,  so  as  to  indicate  happiness,  he 
will  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  under  a  form  of  government 
congenial  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  a  picture 
of  Tippoo's  country,  and  this  is  our  conclusion  respecting  its 
government.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  tarry  some  time  in 
Tippoo's  dominions,  and  to  travel  through  them  as  much,  if  not 
more,    than    any    other    officer    in    the    field    during    the     war  ; 

*  1  or    this    character    of   Hyder,  see   Colonel    Fullarton's    \  the 

Interests  of  India,  and  Wilk's  History  of  India,  vol.  ii. 
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and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  his  subjects  to  be  as  happy  as 
those  of  any  other  sovereign  ;  for  we  do  not  recollect  of  any 
complaints  or  murmurings  among  them  ;  although,  had  causes 
existed,  no  time  would  have  been  more  favourable  for  their 
utterance,  because  the  enemies  of  Tippoo  were  in  power,  and 
would  have  been  gratified  by  any  aspersion  of  his  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  submitted  with  apparent 
resignation  to  the  direction  of  their  conquerors  ;  but  by  no  means 
as  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive  yoke  in  their  former  govern- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  offer,  than 
they  scouted  their  new  masters,  and  gladly  returned  to  their 
loyalty  again."*  "  Whether  from  the  operation  of  the  system 
established  by  Hyder,  from  the  principles  which  Tippoo  adopted 
for  his  own  conduct,  or  from  his  dominions  having  suffered  little 
by  invasion  for  many  years,  or  from  the  effect  of  these  several 
causes  united,  his  country  was  found  everywhere  full  of  inhabitants, 
and  apparently  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  soil 
was  capable,  while  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops  in  the 
field,  until  their  last  overthrow,  were  testimonies,  equally  strong, 
of  the  excellent  regulations  which  existed  in  his  army.  His 
government,  though  strict  and  arbitrary,  was  the  despotism  of  a 
strict  and  able  sovereign,  who  nourishes,  not  oppresses,  the 
subjects  who  are  to  be  the  means  of  his  future  aggrandisement, 
and  his  cruelties  were,  in  general,  inflicted  only  on  those  whom 
he  considered  as  his  enemies. "t 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  this 
prosperity  was  created  either  by  Hyder  or  his  son.  Their  sway, 
which  not  did  last  for  half  a  century,  was  too  short  for  such  a  work. 
The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynaty, 
which  preceded  them — the  constructors  of  the  magnificent  canals 
by  which  Mysore  is  intersected,  and  which  insures  to  the  people 
certain  and  prodigal  returns  from  its  fertile  soil.J 

The  British  Government,  and  their  great   rival,  Hyder   AH, 

*  Moore's  Narrative  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  p.  201. 

f  Dirom's  Narrative,  p.  249. 

j  "  The  watercourses  in  Mysore,  in  magnitude  rather  resembling  navigable 
canals,  which  issuing  from  the  embankments,  are  conducted  with  admirable 
skill  along  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  occasionally  across  ravines,  with  a  fall 
barely  sufficient  for  the  flow  of  the  water,  fertilise  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  space  between  their  course  and  the  river.  These  works  are  of 
great  antiquity,  the  last  in  order  of  time  which  supplies  Seringapatam, 
having  been  completed  in  the  year  1690,  by  Sheik  Deo  Raj  Ovdaar,  to  whom 
the  country  is  also  indebted  for  some  of  its  most  useful  civil  regula- 
tions."—  Wilke's  Mysore,  vol.  ii 


.    <•   of    India    nearly    at    the    same 

moment,  and  in  the  year  that  Hyder  established  his  sway  over 
Mysore,  by  ursurpation  from  its  legitimate 
— the  brightest  jewel  in  the  1  mix-rial  Crown  of  the  Moghuls— 
came  into  our  possession.  Although,  still  suffering  from  the  scoui 
of  a  recent  Mahratta  invasion,  Clive  desci  ibed  the  new  acquisition 
as  a  country  "of  inexhaustible  riches,"*  and  one  that  could  not 
fail  to  make  its  new  masters  the  richest  corporation  in  the  world. 
"  In  spite,'  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "of  the  Mussulman  despot,  and 
of  the  Mahratta  freebooter,  Bengal  was  known  through  the  E 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden — as  the  rich  kingdom.  Its  population 
multiplied  exceedingly  ;  distant  provinces  were  nourished  from 
the  overflowing  of  its  granaries  ;  and  the  noble  ladies  of  London 
and  Paris  were  clothed  in  the  delicate  produce  of  its  looms  " 
From  another  authorityt  we  have  an  account  of  the  people  of 
Bengal,  under  its  native  sovereigns,  which  we  should  be  disposed 
to  regard  as  fabulous  if  it  did  not  come  from  one  who  had  been 
long  resident  in  the  country,  and  who  spoke  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject.  "  In  truth  (says  Mr.  Holwell) 
it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to  molest  this  happy  people  ;  for  in  this 
district  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regu- 
larity, equity,  and  strictness  of  the  ancient  Hindostan  Govern- 
ment. Here  the  property,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
are  inviolate.  Here  no  robberies  are  heard  of,  either  public  or 
private.  The  traveller,  either  with  or  without  merchandise, 
becomes  the  immediate  care  of  the  Government,  which  allots  him 
guards,  without  any  expense,  to  conduct  him  from  stage  to  stage  ; 
and  these  are  accountable  for  the  safety  and  accommodation 
of  his  person  and  effects.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  he  is 
delivered  over,  with  certain  benevolent  formalities,  to  the  guards 
of  the  next,  who,  after  interrogating  the  traveller  as  to  the  usage 
he  had  received  in  his  journey,  dismissed  the  first  guard  with  a 
written  certificate  of  their  behaviour  and  a  receipt  for  the  traveller 
and  his  effects,  which  certificate  and  receipt  are  returnable  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  first  stage,  who  registers  the  same, 
and  regularly  reports  it  to  the   Rajah. 

"  In  this  form  the  traveller  is  passed  through  the  country; 

•  Life  of  Clive. 

'   "The  enormous  amount  of  capital  in   the   hands   of  individuals  at  this 
time,  may  be   inferred  from  the  fact,    that   in  the    Mahratta  invasion  of  I 
the  banking  firm    of  Juggar  Sett,   of  Moorshedabad     then    the   capital   of 
gal     was  plundered   to  the  extent   of  two  and   a-half  millions   sterling." 
Duffs  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  ii.,  page  12 
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and  if  he  only  passes  he  is  not  suffered  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  food,  accommodation,  or  carriage  for  his  merchandise  or 
baggage  ;  but  it  is,  otherwise,  if  he  is  permitted  to  make  any 
residence  in  one  place  above  three  days,  unless  occasioned  by 
sickness,  or  any  unavoidable  accident.  If  anything  is  lost  in 
this  district,  for  instance  a  bag  of  money  or  other  valuables,  the 
person  who  finds  it  hangs  it  on  the  next  tree,  and  gives  notice  to 
the  nearest  chowkey,  or  place  of  guard  ;  the  officer  of  which 
orders  immediate  publication  of  the  same  by  beat  of  tomtom,  or 
drum."* 

"  By  the  prudent  administration  of  a  system  of  sound  policy 
and  humanity,  the  rich  province  of  Dacca  was  cultivated  in  every 
part,  and  abounded  in  everything  requisite  for  the  comfort  and 
gratification  of  its  inhabitants.  Justice  was  administered  with 
impartiality,  and  the  conduct  of  its  administrators,  Gholab  Aly 
Khan,  and  Jeswunt  Roy,  gained  great  credit  to  the<r  principal, 
Sanferaz  Khan.  Jeswunt  Roy  had  been  educated  under  the 
Nawul  Aly  Khan,  whose  example  he  emulated  in  purity,  in- 
tegrity, and  indefatigable  attention  to  business  ;  and  in  framing 
his  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  province,  he  studied 
to  render  them  conducive  to  the  general  ease  and  happiness  of 
the  people  ;  he  abolished  all  monopolies,  and  the  imposts  which 
had  been  laid  upon  grain. "t 

Such  was  the  State  of  Bengal,  when  Alivardy  Khan,  the 
predecessor  of  Surajah  Dowlah  -  of  "  Black  Hole  "  memory — 
a  nominal  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  assumed  its  govern- 
ment. Under  his  rule,  notwithstanding  many  serious  defects  in 
his  character,  and  some  black  deeds,  the  country  was  considerably 
improved.  Many  of  his  relations  and  friends,  whom  he  employed 
in  affairs  of  trust,  were  men  of  great  abilities  and  merit.  If 
guilty  of  negligence  or  oppression,  he  never  failed  to  dismiss 
them  ;  merit  and  good  conduct  were  the  only  sure  passports  to 
his  favour.  He  looked  upon  all  his  subjects  as  creatures  of  the 
same  God,  and  placed  Hindoos  upon  an  equality  with  Mussulmen, 
choosing  Hindoos  for  his  Ministers,  and  nominating  them  to 
high  military  command  as  well  as  to  civil  situations  of  importance. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Hindoos  served  him  and 
his  family  with  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity.  During  his  reign 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  province,  instead  of  being  drawn 
to  the  distant  treasury  of  Delhi,  were  spent  on  the  spot.  This 
was  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  one  cause  of  that  prosperity 

*  Holwell's  Tracts  upon  India.       t  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal,  p.  430 


which    the   people   enjoyed    under   his   reign.      "When 
plenty,  and  good  order  everywhere  prevailed]  and  the  profound 
and  universal  tranquillity  was  never  disturbed,  except   by  the 

occasional  insurrection   of   a  refractory  Xaniindai  at  BOme  irmote 
corner  of  a  province."0 

But  in  less  than  ten  year-,  after  Bengal  had  become  subject  to 
British  rule  a  great  and  sudden  change  had  come  over  the  land- 

11  Every  ship  (Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us)  from  Bengal  had 
some  time  brought  alarming  tidings.  The  internal  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  province  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  could  go 
no  further.  What,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  a  body  of 
public  servants  exposed  to  temptation  such  that,  as  Clive  once 
said,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it,  armed  with  irresistible 
power,  and  responsible  only  to  the  corrupt,  turbulent,  distracted, 
ill-informed  Company,  situated  at  such  a  distance  that  the  average 
interval  between  the  sending  of  a  dispatch  and  the  receipt  of  an 
answer  was  above  a  year  and  a-half  !  Accordingly,  during  the 
five  years  which  followed  the  departure  of  Clive  bom  Bengal, 
the  misgovernment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a  point  such  as 
seemed  hardly  compatible  with  the  very  existence  of  society.  The 
Roman  proconsul,  who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed  out  of  a 
province  the  means  of  rearing  marble  palaces  and  baths  on  the 
shores  of  Campania,  of  drinking  from  amber,  of  feasting  on 
singing  birds,  of  exhibiting  armies  of  gladiators  and  flocks  of 
camelopards ;  the  Spanish  viceroy,  who,  leaving  behind  him  the 
curses  of  Mexico  or  Lima,  entered  Madrid  with  a  long  train  of 
gilded  coaches,  and  of  sumpter-horses,  trapped  and  shod  with 
silver,  were  now  outdone.  Cruelty,  indeed,  properly  so-called, 
was  not  among  the  vices  of  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Hut 
cruelly  itself  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  evils  than 
sprang  from  their  unprincipled  eagerness  to  be  rich.  They 
pulled  down  their  creature,  Meer  Jaflier  ;  they  set  up  in  his  place 
another  Nabob  named  Meer  Cossim. 

"  But  Meer  Cossim  had  parts  and  a  will  ;  and,  though 
sufficiently  inclined  to  oppress  his  subjects  himself,  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  them  ground  to  the  dust  by  oppressions  which 
yielded  him  no  profit — nay,  which  destroyed  his  revenue  in  the 
very  source.  The  English  accordingly  pulled  down  Meer 
Cossim,  and  set  up  Meer  Jafiier  again  ;  and  Meer  Cossim,  after 
aging  himsell  by  a   massacre   surpassing   in  atrocity  that  of 

•   Stewart's   History  ol    Bengal.      Asiatic  Annual  Register. 
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the  Black  Hole,  fled   to  the   dominions  of  the   Nabob  of  Oude. 
At  every  one  of  these  revolutions  the  new  prince  divided  among 
his  foreign  masters  whatever   could  be   scraped   together  in  the 
treasury  of  his  fallen  predecessor.     The  immense  population  of 
his  dominions  was  given  up  as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made 
him  a  Sovereign,  and  who  could  unmake  him.     The  servants  of 
the  Company  obtained,  not  for   their  employers,   but  for   them- 
selves, a  monopoly   of  almost   the  whole  internal  trade.     They 
forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and  to  sell  cheap.     They  insulted 
with  impunity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities 
of  the  country.     They  covered  with    their   protection  a  set   of 
native  dependents  who  ranged  through  the  provinces,  spreading 
desolation  and  terror  wherever  they  appeared ;  every  servant  of 
a  British  factor  was  armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Company. 
Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta, 
while   thirty   millions   of   human    beings   were   reduced    to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.     They  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
under  tyranny,  but  never  under  tyranny  like  this.     They  found 
the  little  finger  of  the  company  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.     Under  their    old    masters    they    had    at    least    one 
resource ;  when  the  evil  became  insupportable,  the  people  rose 
and  pulled  down  the  government.     But   the  English   Govern- 
ment was  not  to  be  shaken  off.     That  Government,  oppressive 
as  the  most  oppressive  form   of  barbarian  despotism,  was  strong 
with  all  the  strength  of  civilisation.'* 

11  I  can  only  say,"  writes  Clive,  "  that  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy,  corruption,  and  extortion  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  in 
any  country  but  Bengal ;  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  producing  a  revenue  of  ^"3,000,000  sterling,  have 
been  under  the  absolute  management  of  the  Company's  servants 
ever  since  Meer  Jamer's  restoration  to  the  Soobahship  ;  and 
they  have,  both  civil  and  military,  exacted  and  levied  contribu- 
tions from  every  man  of  power  and  consequence,  from  the  Nabob 
down  to  the  lowest  Zemendar.  The  trade  has  been  carried  on 
by  free  merchants,  acting  as  gomastahs  to  the  Company  s 
servants,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  have  committed 
actions  which  make  the  name  of  the  English  stink  in  the  nostrils 
of  a  Gentoo  and  a  Mussulman  ;  and  the  Company's  servants 
have  interfered  with  the  revenues  of  the  Nobob,  turned  out  and 
put  in  the  officers  of  the  Government  at  their  pleasure,  and  made 
everyone  pay  for  their  preferment."  t 

*  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive.  f  Malcolm's  Life  of  Clive,  vol.  ii. 


A  severe  famine  followed  upon  this  mu  rnment,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  twcnt;  afterward  ribing   Bengal  as  a  country 

that  was  hastening  to  decay.  These  are  his  words:  "  I  am 
rry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  agriculture  and  commerce  have 
for  many  years  been  gradually  declining  ;  and  that  at  present, 
excepting  the  class  of  Shroffs  and  Banyans,  who  reside  almost 
entirely  in  great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were 
advancing  hastily  to  a  general  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness- 
In  this  description  I  must  even  include  almost  every  Zemendar 
in  the  Company's  territories;  which,  though  it  may  have  been 
partly  occasioned  by  their  own  indolence  and  extravagance,  I 
am  afraid  must  also  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the 
defects  of  our  former  system  of  mismanagement." 

Xor  was  it  in  our  own  territory  alone  that  the  evil  of  our 
misrule  was  felt.  It  spread  into  the  dominions  of  our  allies. 
From  our  first  connection  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  his  kingdom 
was  made  a  carcass  for  the  British  to  prey  upon.  "  I  fear," 
said  Mr.  Hastings,*  when  still  vested  with  the  supreme  rule  over 
India,  and  describing  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  been  a  party 
in  producing,  "  I  fear  that  our  encroaching  spirit,  and  the 
insolence  with  which  it  has  been  exerted,  has  caused  our  alliance 
to  be  as  much  dreaded  by  all  the  powers  of  Hindostan  as  our 
arms.  Our  encroaching  spirit,  and  the  uncontrolled  and  even 
protected  licentiousness  of  individuals,  have  done  more  injury 
to  our  national  reputation  than  our  arms  and  the  credit  of  our 
strength  has  raised  it.  Every  person  in  India  dreads  a  connection 
with  us,  which  they  see  attended  with  mortifying  humiliation  to 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  it."  And  as  a  signal 
example  of  this  feeling,  and  of  measures  which  awakened  it,  he 
adduces  our  dealings  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

Before  those  dealings  commenced,  Oude,  says  the  historian 
Mill,  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  it  yielded,  without 
pressure  upon  the  people,  a  clear  income  of  three  millions,  but  by 
quartering,  not  only  an  army  of  soldiers,  but  a  host  of  civilians 
upon  him,  we  soon  reduced  the  Nabob  to  a  state  of  the  bitterest 
distress  and  his  country  to  poverty  ;  so  that  after  bearing  the 
burthen  for  some  years,  he  found  his  income  reduced  to  half  its 
former  amount.  In  nine  years,  unjustifiable  extortions,  to  the 
amount   of    thirty-four   lacs    of    rupees    (^340,000)    per    annum, 

*  Gleig's  Life  of  W.  Hastings,  vol.  ii 
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"  had  been  practised  on  that  dependant  province.*  The  numbers 
influence,  and  enormous  amount  of  the  salaries,  pensions,  and 
encroachments  of  the  Company's  service,  civil  and  military,  in 
the  Vizier's  service,  said  Mr.  Hastings,  have  become  an 
intolerable  burthen  upon  the  revenue  and  authority  of  his 
Excellency,  and  exposed  us  to  the  enmity  and  resentment  of  the 
whole  country,  by  excluding  the  native  servants  and  adherents 
of  the  Vizier  from  the  rewards  of  their  services  and  attachment. 
I  am  afraid  ihat  few  men  would  understand  me,  if  I  were  to  ask 
by  what  right  or  policy  we  levied  a  tax  on  the  Nabob  Vizier,  for 
the  benefit  of  patronised  individuals,  and  fewer  still,  if  I 
questioned  the  right  or  policy  of  imposing  upon  him  an  army  for 
his  protection,  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  which  he  does  not 
want  ;  with  what  expression  of  features  could  I  tell  him  to  his 
face,  '  You  do  not  want  it,  but  you  shall  pay  for  it  ? '  The  first 
was  a  scandal  to  our  Government,  for  every  Englishman  in  Oude 
was  possessed  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  authority.  They 
learned,  and  taught  others,  to  claim  the  revenue  of  lacs  as  their 
right,  though  they  could  gamble  away  more  than  two  lacs  (I 
allude  to  a  known  fact)  at  a  sitting. "t  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 
content  himself  with  this  exposure  of  events  which  had  occurred 
under  his  own  administration.  He  withdrew  a  portion  of  that 
army  which  the  Nabob  "  did  not  want,  but  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay,"  but  this  burden  was  fastened  upon  him  again 
with  additions  by  Mr.  Hastings'  successor,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
spite  of  the  Nabob's  earnest  deprecations.  Having  gradually 
increased  our  demands  under  the  name  of  subsidy  from  ^"250,000 
to  ^'700,000  per  annum,  Lord  Teignmouth  further  increased  it, 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  under  a  threat  of  seizing  upon  the  whole, 
in  1 801  extorted  a  surrender  from  the  Nabob  of  one  half  of  his 
dominions,  valued  at  £1, 300, 000  of  annual  revenue,  in  satis- 
faction of  a  demand  which  we  had  imposed  upon  him  of  ^700,000. 
But  our  exactions  did  not  stop  here;  between  the  years  181 5  and 
1825,  we  extracted  more  than  four  millions  under  the  name  cf 
loans  from  the  Nabob,  or,  "  as  they  might  be  more  justly  described, !' 
says  the  Governor-General,  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  unwilling 
contributions  extorted  by  fear  of  our  power; 'J'  for  which  we  gave 
him  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a  territory  entirely  unpro- 
ductive, little  better  than  a  wilderness. § 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  our  dealings  with  Oude,  not  penned 

*  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  v.,  p.  316      f  Life  of  W.  Hasting,  vol.  ii.,  p.  458. 
I  Minute,  July  30,  1831.  §  Bishop  Heber's  Travels,  vol  ii.,  p.p.  81-87. 


by  those  who  have  suffered  from  them,  but  by  the  them- 

selves. It  is  based  UDOO  Fat  tS  that  arc-  upon  our  records,  and  is 
therefore  indisputable.   [fOude,  then,  is  now  misgoverned-  -il 

are    impoverished    and    op;  who  is  to  blame    -the 

native  sovereigns,  or  those  who  have  thus  trampled  upon  the 
Native  Sovereigns?  Let  Englishmen — now  that  the  threat 
question  of  India  is  before  them,  decide  upon  this  question  ;  and 
let  them  n  >t  be  drawn  away  from  its  merits  by  an  appeal  to  the 
personal  character  of  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  drama. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  indisputably  a  just  man,  Lord  Teignmputh 
a  religious  man,  and  Lord  Wellesley  a  great  man;  nevertheless, 
there  was  nothing  wise  or  great,  just  or  religious,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  their  helpless  allies,  the  Sovereign  Princes  of  Oude. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, was  pronouncing  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay,  the  Kingdom  of  Mysore,  under  the  rule  of 
Tippoo,  was,  upon  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity;  that  its  prosperity  had  in  no  way  diminished  many 
years  afterwards  under  the  regency  of  Poorneah.  We  have,  amongst 
many  others,  the  testimony  of  the  great  Duke,  who,  speaking 
from  his  own  observation,  pronounced  the  government  of  Mysore 
to  be  in  every  respect  entitled  to  applause,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approbation  and  esteem,  made  the  Dewan  Poorneah  a  present 
of  his  picture.* 

"  Every  trait,"  says  the  British  Resident  of  that  day,t  "  in 
the  character  of  Poorneah  marks  him  as  an  extraordinary  man. 
To  a  mind  of  singular  vigour,  he  added  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  characters.  The  revenue  of  Mysore  has  been 
raised  to  its  present  amount  by  the  superior  management  of 
Poorneah  ;  by  his  attention  to  the  iepair  of  tanks  and  water- 
courses, and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  :  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  has  given  to  strangers  to  resort  to  and 
settle  in  Mysore,  and  his  general  endeavours  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the  people  under 
the  Government  of  the  Rajah. "J 

Contemporary  with  Poorneah,  and  in  no  ways  inferior  to 
him,  was  Nana  Furnawese,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
administered     the     territory      of     the      Peishwah,      during    the 

*  Colonel  Will.  t  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches,  vol.  i. 

;    Official  Report  on  Mysore,  1805;    Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1805. 
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minority  of  Bajee  Rao.  "  To  attempt  a  character  of  this  great 
statesman  would  be  to  detail  a  history  of  Mahratta  politics  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  Minister  with  abilities  unequalled.  During  the  long  and 
important  period  of  his  administration,  by  the  force  and  energy 
of  his  single  mind,  he  held  together  his  vast  empire — composed 
of  members  whose  interests  were  as  opposite  as  the  most 
anomalous  elements — and  by  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  and  moderation  of  his  government,  he 
excited  this  mass  of  incongruities  to  one  mutual  and  common 
effort.  With  that  wise  and  foreseeing  policy,  which,  strong  in  its. 
own  resources,  equally  rejects  the  extremes  of  confidence  and 
despair,  he  supplied  from  the  fertility  of  unexhausted  genius  an 
expedient  for  every  possible  event."* 

The  state  of  the  territory  which  has  been  so  long  administered 
by  this  distinguished  man  was  visited  not  many  years  after  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  thus  describes  its  condition  : — 

11  It  has  not  happened  to  me  ever  to  see  countries  better 
cultivated,  and  more  abounding  in  all  produce  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  in  commercial  wealth,  than  the  southern  Mahratta 
districts,  when  I  accompanied  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  that  country  in  the  year  1803.  I  particularly  here  allude  to 
those  large  tracts  near  the  borders  of  the  Kistnah.  Poonah,  the 
capital  of  the  Peishwah,  was  a  very  wealthy  and  a  thriving 
commercial  town,  and  there  was  as  much  cultivation  in  the 
Deccan  as  it  was  possible  an  arid  and  unfruitful  country  could 
admit. "t 

And  of  another  large  portion  of  the  Mahratta  territory, 
Malwa,  now  and  formerly  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holkar 
family,  and  of  the  character  of  some  of  its  rulers,  we  have  the 
same  favourable  testimony  from  the  same  distinguished 
witness 

"  With  respect  to  Malwa,  I  saw  it  in  a  state  of  ruin,  caused 
by  the  occupancy,  for  a  period  of  more  than  half-a-century  of 
that  fine  country  by  the  Mahratta  armies,  the  Pindarries,  and, 
indeed,  the  assembled  predatory  hordes  of  all  India.  Yet,  even 
at  that  period,  I  was  perfectly  surprised  at  the  difference  that 
exists  between  a  distant  view  of  such  countries,  and  a  nearer 
examination    of   their    actual    condition.      I    had   ample    means. 

*  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  5,  p.  70;  Miscellaneous  Extracts, 
t  Evidence  before  Committee  of  Commons,  1833,  p.  41. 
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afforded  tome  as  the  p  rson  appoint  ccupy  that  tei 

d  to  conduct  its  civil,  military,  and  political  administration. 

Learn  all  that  the  records  of  Government  could  teach,  and  to 
obtain  from  other  sources  full  information  of  this  country  ;  and 
I  certainly  entered  upon  my  duties  with  the  complete  conviction 
that  commerce  would  he  unknown,  and  that  credit  could  not 
exist  in  a  province  which  had  long  possessed,  from  its  position, 
the  transit  trade  between  the  rich  provinces  of  Western  India, 
and  the  whole  of  the  North-West  Provinces  of  Hindostan,  as 
well  as  the  more  eastern  ones  of  Saugur  and  Bundlecund.  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  in  correspondence  with  the  first 
commercial  and  moneyed  men  of  Rajpootona,  Bundlecund,  and 
Hindostan,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Goozerat,  dealings  in  money 
to  a  large  amount  had  continually  taken  place  at  Oogein  and 
other  cities,  where  soucars  or  bankers  of  character  and  credit 
were  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  that  goods  to  a  great  amount 
had  not  only  continually  passed  through  the  Province,  but  that 
the  insurance  offices  which  exist  through  all  parts  of  India,  and 
include  the  principal  moneyed  men,  had  never  stopped  their 
operations,  though  premiums  rose,  at  a  period  of  danger,  to  a 
high  amount.  The  native  Government  of  Malwa,  when  tran- 
quillity was  established  through  our  arms,  wanted  nothing  but 
that  which  the  attachment  of  the  natives  of  India  to  their  soil 
soon  supplied  them  with,  a  return  of  the  inhabitants.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  that  country  the  introduction  of  our  direct 
rule  could  have  contributed  more,  nor  indeed  so  much,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  as  the 
re-establishment  of  the  efficient  rule  of  itr  former  princes  and 
chiefs,  who,  though  protected  from  attack,  are  quite  free  in  their 
internal  administration  from  our  interference.  With  respect  to 
the  southern  Mahratta  districts,  of  whose  prosperity  I  have  before 
spoken,  if  1  refer,  as  I  must,  to  their  condition  before  the  last 
few  years  of  Bajee  Row's  misrule,  I  do  not  think  that  either  their 
commercial  or  agricultural  interests  are  likely  to  be  improved 
under  our  rule,  except  in  that  greatest  of  blessings,  exemption 
from  wars  which,  while  under  our  protection,  they  equally  enjoy, 
and  I  must  unhesitatingly  state,  that  the  provinces  belonging  to 
the  family  of  '  Putwurden,'  and  some  other  chiefs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kistna,  present  a  greater  agricultural  and  commercial 
prosperity  than  almost  any  I  know  in  India.  I  refer  this  to  their 
system  of  administration,  which,  though  there  may  be  at  periods 
exactions,  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  paternal ;   to  the  knowledge, 
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and  almost  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  to  all  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
to  their  better  understanding,  or,  at  least,  better  practice  than  us 
in  many  parts  of  the  administration,  particularly  in  raising  towns 
and  villages  to  prosperity  from  the  encouragement  given  to 
moneyed  men,  and  to  the  introduction  of  capital ;  and,  above  all, 
to  Jagheerdars  (Kandownos)  residing  on  their  estates,  and  these 
provinces  being  administered  by  men  of  rank,  who  live  and  die 
on  the  soil,  and  are  usually  succeeded  in  office  by  their  sons  or 
near  relatives.  If  these  men  exact  money  at  times  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  all  their  expenditure,  as  well  as  all  they  receive,  is 
limited  to  their  own  provinces  ;  but,  above  all  causes  which 
promote  prosperity,  is  the  invariable  support  given  to  the  village 
and  other  native  institutions,  and  to  the  employment,  far  beyond 
what  our  system  admits,  of  all  classes  of  the  population. "';' 

"  The  success  of  Allia  Baee  in  the  internal  administration  of 
her  dominions  was  altogether  wonderful The  undis- 
turbed internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  even  more 
remarkable  than  its  exemption  from  foreign  attack.  This  was 
equally  produced  by  her  manner  of  treating  the  peaceable  as  well 
as  the  more  turbulent  and  predatory  classes ;  she  was  indulgent 
to  the  former,  and  although  strict  and  severe,  just  and  con- 
siderate towards  the  latter The  fond  object  of  her  life  was 

to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  around  her  ;  she  rejoiced  we  are 
told,  when  she  saw  bankers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  cultivators 
rise  to  affluence,  and  so  far  from  deeming  their  increased  wealth 
a   ground  of  exaction,  she  considered  it  a  legitimate  claim    of 

increased  favour  and  protection There  would  be  no  end 

to  a  minute  detail  of  the  measures  of  her  internal  policy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  she  has  become  by  general  suffrage  the  model 

of  good  government  in  Malwa She  built   several  forts, 

and  at  that  of  Jaum  constructed  a  road  with  great  labour  and 
cost  over  the  Vindhya  range,  where  it  is  almost  perpendicular. 
....  Among  the  princes  of  her  own  nation  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  sacrilege  to  have  become  her  enemy,  or 
indeed  not  to  have  defended  her  against  any  hostile  attempt. 
She  was  considered  by  all  in  the  same  light.  The  Nizam  of  the 
Deckan  and  Tippoo  Sultan  held  her  in  the  same  respect  as  the 
Peishwah,  and  Mahomedans  joined  with  the  Hindoos  in  prayer 
for  her  long  life  and  prosperity. 

"  In  the  most  sober  view  that  can  be   taken  of  her  character, 
she  certainly  appears  within  her  limited  sphere  to  have  been  one 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm. 


of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary  ru  d,  and 

shf  aflfords  a  striking  example  of  tfa  tical  benefit  a  mind 

may  receive  from  preferring  worldly  duties  under  a  d< 
of  responsibility  to  its  Creator."0 

Equally    favourable    testimony     to     the    condition    of 
dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  another  member  of  the  gi 
Mahratta  confederacy,  was  given  by  eye-witn  -sses  :  — 

The  thriving  condition  of  the  province,  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  its  capital  (says  an  Kuropean  traveller)  and  con- 
finned  by  that  of  the  districts  which  we  subsequently  traversed, 
demands  from  me  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  ancient  princes  of 
the  country.  Without  the  benefit  of  navigation  (for  the 
•  Nerbudda'  is  not  here  navigable)  and  without  much  inland 
commerce,  but  under  the  fostering  hand  of  a  race  of  good 
princes,  a  numerous  people  tilled  a  fertile  country,  and  still 
preserve  in  the  neatness  of  their  homes,  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  their  temples,  their  ponds,  and  other  public 
works  ;  in  the  size  of  their  towns,  and  in  the  frequency  of  their 
plantations,  the  undoubted  signs  of  enviable  prosperity.  The 
whole  merit  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  former  government, 
for  the  praise  of  good  administration  is  rarely  merited  by 
Maharatta  chieftains,  and  it  is  sufficient  applause  to  say  that  the 
Chief  of  Saugur  in  twenty  years,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  in 
four,  have  not  much  impaired  the  prosperity  which  they 
found."!' 

"We  now,"  says  another  traveller  in  Berar,  "continued  our 
journey  through  a  fine  champaign  country,  abundantly  watered 
with  rivulets  that  issue  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It 
was  entirely  free  from  jungle,  full  of  villages,  and  beautifully 
varied  with  tufts  of  trees  and  pools  of  water.  It  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  express  the  delight  we  experienced  in  changing  the 
difficulties  of  the  former  part  of  the  journey.  The  Mahratta 
Government  being  well  established  in  this  part  of  the  route,  we 
experienced  very  civil  and  hospitable  treatment,  and  found  plenty 
of  every  kind  of  grain,  which  this  highly-cultivated  country 
produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate ; "  and  although  inland  commerce 
derives  very  little  encouragement  from  the  Government,  which 
pass  no  attention  to  the  public  roads,  yet  the  whole  exports  in 


*  Malcolm's  History  of  Central  [ndia,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  195. 
I  [ourne;   from  Mirzapore  to  Nagpore  in  1798,  by  a  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society      Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  8;  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  32. 
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seasons    of    plenty    are    said    to   employ    a    hundred    thousand 
bullocks.* 

From  the  Mahratta  we  pass  to  the  Rajpoot  States  ;  and  here 
again  we  bring  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  to  bear  upon  their 
condition  : 

"  As  compared  with  the  cultivation  of  the  King  of  Oude's 
dominions,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  there  was  a  marked 
superiority  in  the  appearance  of  the  British  territory.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  I  have  beheld  small 
independent  states  governed  by  Hindoo  Rajahs,  where  the 
cultivation  appeared  superior  to  that  of  the  Company's  provinces, 
and  where  the  independent  aid  of  the  peasantry  announced  a 
greater  security  of  rights.  In  the  year  1810,  when  a  large  force 
marched  beyond  the  British  territory,  the  division  halted  for 
nearly  two  months  within  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  of  Tihree, 
the  flourishing  condition  of  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army."t 

"  In  passing  through  the  Rampore  territory, J  we  could  not 
fail  to  notice  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has 
attained,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  country  ;  scarcely 
a  spot  of  land  is  neglected  :  and  although  the  season  was  by  no 
means  favourable,  the  whole  district  seems  to  be  covered  with 
an  abundant  harvest.  As  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  description  we  had  received  of  the  present  Regent,  that  this 
state  of  prosperity  had  been  produced  by  any  personal  exertions 
on  his  part,  we  were  solicitous  to  trace  its  source,  and  to  discover 
whether,  in  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  the  mode  of  arrangement 
or  otherwise,  there  were  any  peculiar  circumstances  which  it 
might  be  useful  for  us  to  advert  to  in  the  course  of  executing  the 
duty  entrusted  to  us.  The  management  of  the  Nawaub 
Fyz-oolah  Khan  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the 
management  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  landlord,  who  devoted 
his  time  and  attention,  and  employed  his  own  capital  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  When  works  of  magnitude  were 
required,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  the 
individual,  the  means  of  undertaking  them  were  supplied  by  his 
bounty.  Watercourses  were  constructed,  the  rivulets  were 
sometimes  made  to  overflow  and  fertilise  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  the  paternal  care  of  a  popular  chief  was  constantly  exerted 

*   Miscellaneous  Tracts,  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 

f  White's  State  of  British  India,  1822. 

\   Report  from  Commissions  upon  the  North-West  Provinces,   1808. 


afford  protection  to  his  subjects,  to  stimulate  their  exertions, 
to  direct  their  labours  to  useful  objects,  and  to  promote  b) 
means  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

"  It  tlu- comparison  for  the  same  territory  be  made  betwi 
the  management  of  the  Rohillasand  that  of  our  own  governmenti 

it  is  painful  to  think  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  clearly  in 
tin  our  of  the  former.  Alter  seven  years1  possession  of  the  country, 
it  appears  by  the  report  that   the  revenue  has  increased  only  by 

two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  ^20,000.     The  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
show  that  in  twenty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  collect 
revenues  of  Rohilcund,  and  the  other  districts  forming  the  ceded 
provinces  of  Oude,  had  actually  declined  ,£"200,000  per  annum. 

"  We  could  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  the  singular  difference 
which  the  application  of  greater  capital  and  greater  industry  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  state  of  contiguous  lands.  While 
the  surrounding  country  seemed  to  have  been  visited  by  a  desolat- 
ing calamity,  the  lands  of  the  Rajahs  Diaram  and  Bugwaut  Sing, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  season  were  covered  with  crops  pro- 
duced by  a  better  husbandry,  or  by  greater  labour.  It  should 
here  be  explained,  that  the  neighbouring  lands  alluded  to  in  the 
report  consisted  of  British  territory ,  already  five  years  in  our  occu- 
pation.' * 

And  even  after  all  the  abuse  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
Oude  and  upon  its  sovereigns,  we  find  upon  unexceptionable 
testimony  that  neither  the  state  of  the  country  nor  the  character 
of  its  sovereigns,  are  so  black  as  they  are  represented  by  our  own 
officials. 

"  I  was  pleased  and  surprised  (says  Bishop  Heber),t  after  all 
I  had  heard  of  Oude,  to  find  the  country  so  completely  under  the 
plough,  since,  were  the  oppression  as  great  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  I  cannot  think  that  we  should  witness  so  considerable  a 
population  and  so  much  industry  ;  yet  that  sufficient  anarchy  and 
misrule  exists,  the  events  of  yesterday  afforded  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing. 

"  We  found  invariable  civility,  and  good-natured  people 
backing  their  carts  and  elephants  to  make  room  for  us,  and 
displaying,  on  the  whole,  a  far  greater  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
accommodation  than  ten  foreigners  would  have  met  with  in 
London. 

*  Appendix  to  Political  Report,  1882,  pp.  36-37. 
f   Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  77-79. 
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"  The  present  king  is  fond  of  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits. 

"  Saadat  Ali,  himself  a  man  of  talent  and  acquirements,  fond 
of  business,  and  well  qualified  for  it  ;  but,  in  his  latter  days, 
unhappily  addicted  to  drunkenness,  left  him  a  country,  with  six 
millions  of  people,  a  fertile  soil,  a  most  compact  position,  and 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  ready  money  in  the  treasury,  with  a 
well  regulated  system  of  finance,  a  peasantry  tolerably  well 
contented,  no  army  to  maintain,  except  for  police  or  parade,  and 
every  thing  likely  to  produce  an  auspicious  reign. 

"  I  can  bear  witness  certainly  to  the  truth  of  the  king's 
statement,  that  his  territories  are  really  in  a  far  better  state  of 
cultivation  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them.  From  Lucknow 
to  Sandee,  where  I  am  now  writing,  the  country  is  as  populous 
and  well  cultivated  as  most  of  the  Company's  provinces.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  suspect  that  the  misfortunes  and  anarchy 
of  Oude  are  somewhat  overrated.  "-^-P.  89. 

"  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  in  all  points  of  oriental  philology 
and  philosophy,  is  really  reckoned  a  learned  man,  besides  having  a 
strong  taste  in  its  mechanics  and  chemistry. 

"  Like  our  James  I.,  he  is  said  to  be  naturally  just  and  kind- 
hearted  ;  and  with  all  those  who  have  access  to  him  he  is 
extremely  popular.  No  single  act  of  violence  and  oppression  has 
ever  been  ascribed  to  him,  or  supposed  to  be  perpetrated  with  his 
knowledge  ;  and  his  errors  have  been  a  want  of  economy  in  his 
expenses,  a  want  of  accessibility  to  his  subjects,  a  blind  confidence 
in  favourites,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  an  unfortunate,  though  not 
very  unnatural,  attachment  to  different  points  of  etiquette  and 
prerogative."  He  is  described  by  Lord  Hastings  as  a  sovereign 
admirable  for  uprightness,  humanity,  and  mild  elevation. 

The  same  high  authority  testifies  to  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  state  of  Bhurtpore  under  the  native  sovereigns : 

"  The  country,  though  still  bare  of  wood,  has  more  scattered 
trees  than  we  had  seen  for  many  days  back  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  only  irrigated  from  wells,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  watered  tracts  which  I  have  seen  in  India. 
The  crops  of  corn  now  on  the  ground  were  really  beautiful  ;  that 
of  cotton,  though  gone  by,  showed  marks  of  having  been  a  very 
good  one.  What  is  a  sure  proof  of  wealth,  I  saw  several  sugar 
mills,  and  large  pieces  of  ground  where  the  cane  had  just  been 
cleared  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  India,  where  the 
•cultivators  keep  as  far  as  they  can  from  the  highway,  to  avoid  the 
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various  molestations  to  which  they  ar<  ed  from  t;  and 

there  \\;is  often  a  narrow  pathway  winding  through  the 
green  wheat  and  mustard  crops,  and  even  this  was  crossed  con- 
tinually by  the  channels  which  conveyed  water  to  the  furrows. 

rhe  population  did  not  seem  meat  ;  but  the  villages  which 
we  saw  were  apparently  in  good  condition  and  repair,  and  the 
whole  afforded  so  pleasing  a  picture  of  industry,  and  was  so  much 
superior  to  anything  which  I  have  been  Led  to  expect  in  Raj  poo  tana, 
of  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Company1  *  territories  since  Leaving  the 
southern  parts  of  Rohilcund,  that  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  either 
the  Rajah  oi  Pdiurtpore  was  an  extremely  exemplary  and  parental 
governor,  or  that  the  system  of  management  adopted  in  the 
British  provinces  was  in  some  way  or  other  less  favourable  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  country  than  some  of  the 
native  states."* 

To  the  high  character  of  Pertaub  Sing — the  first  Rajah  of 
Sattara — as  a  ruler,  and  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  his 
territory,  we  have  the  emphatic  testimony  of  the  British 
Government  itself : 

"  We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  information,  from  time 
to  time  transmitted  to  us  by  our  Government  on  the  subject  of 
yours  Highness's  exemplary  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  that 
elevated  situation  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  you. 

"  A  course  of  conduct  so  suitable  to  your  Highness's  exalted 
station,  and  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  your 
dominions,  and  the  happiness  of  your  people,  as  that  which  you 
have  wisely  and  uniformly  pursued,  while  it  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  your  own  character,  has  imparted  to  our  minds  the 
feelings  of  unqualified  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  liberality, 
also,  which  you  have  displayed  in  executing,  at  your  own  cost, 
various  public  works  of  great  utility,  and  which  has  so  greatly 
raised  your  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
India,  gives  you  an  additional  claim  to  our  approbation,  respect, 
and  applause. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  have  unanimously  resolved  to  transmit 
to  you  a  sword,  which  will  be  presented  to  you  through  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  and  which  we  trust  you  will  receive  with 
satisfaction,  as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem  and  regard."* 

And  whilst  thus  congratulating  this  Rajah  on  the  prosperity  of 

*  Bishop  Hcber's  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

•  Letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Par.  Pa   ad.  1843.  No.  569,  p.  1268. 
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his  dominions,  and  the  happiness  of  his  people,  the  condition  of 
some  thirty  millions  ot  native  British  subjects,  who  have  been 
under  British  rule  for  almost  a  century,  is  thus  described  by  an 
unimpeachable  witness  : — * 

"  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  contradict  the  fact  that  the 
condition  of  the  Bengal  peasantry  is  almost  as  wretched  and 
degraded  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  living  in  the  most  miserable 
hovels,  scarcely  fit  for  a  dog  kennel,  covered  with  tattered  rags, 
and  unable,  in  too  many  instances,  to  procure  more  than  a  single 
meal  a  day  for  himself  and  family.  The  Bengal  ryot  knows  nothing 
of  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  We  speak  without  exaggera- 
tion when  we  affirm  that  if  the  real  condition  of  those  who  raise 
the  harvest,  which  yields  between  three  and  four  millions  a  year, 
was  fully  known,  it  would  make  the  ears  of  one  who  heard 
thereof  tingle." 

Now,  one  of  two  things  :  either  the  British  Government  found 
the  people  of  Bengal  in  this  appalling  state,  or  they  have  been 
reduced  to  this  state  under  British  rule.  If  this  was  their  normal 
state,  what  has  the  British  Government  been  doing  for  a  century 
that  they  have  not  extricated  them  from  it  ?— or  if  they  have  sunk 
into  this  state,  what  has  that  Government  to  say  for  itself  in 
extenuation  of  such  a  result  ?  We  have  seen  it  admitted  by  the 
Governor- General  Lord  Cornwallis  that  in  his  time — that  is,  sixty 
years  ago — the  "  people  were  advancing  hastily  to  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness."  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  almost 
immediately  after  our  acquisition  of  Bengal,  the  Government, 
instead  of  being  the  "  richest  corporation  in  the  world,"  as 
promised  by  Clive,  were  without  a  shilling  in  their  treasury. t 
From  the  times  of  Akbar  down  to  the  government  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
a.d.  1837,  the  annual  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  modes  of  levying 
it,  continued  with  little  variation.  But  in  order  to  raise  the  sum 
which  he  had  engaged  to  pay  us  after  his  elevation,  and  the 
annual  tribute  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  bound  to  pay  the 
King  of  Delhi,  he  raised  the  assessment  upon  the  lands,  and 
multiplied  exactions.  We  continued  these  extra  cesses,  and  from 
1765  to  1790  our  revenue  system  was  one  of  constant  changes 
and  experiments,  heavy  arrears  were  outstanding,  and  the  country 
was  represented  as  already  exhausted  and  impoverished. 

o  <*  0  0  o  o 

"  A  new  progeny  (said  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hastings) 

*   Dr.  Marshman,  Friend  of  India,  April  1,  1852. 
f  Vansittart's  Narrative  of  Events  in  Bengal. 


wn  up  undei  our  band  ;    and  the  print  ipal  features  whi<  h 

u   themselves  in  a  generation  thus  formed  beneath  the  sh. 

filiations,  are  a  spirit  of  litigation   which  our  judicial 

iblishments  cannot  meet,  and  a  morality  certainly  deteriorated, 
[fin  the  system,  or  the  practical  execution  of  it,  we  should  l»e 
found  to  have  relaxed  many  ties  of  moral,  or  religious  restraint,  or 
the  conduct  of  individuals  to  have  destroyed  the  influence  of 
former  institutions,  without  substituting  any  check  in  their  pla 
— to  have  given  loose  to  the  most  froward  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  deprived  the  wholesome  contact  of  public  opinion  and 
private  censure,   we   shall  he    forced    to    acknowledge    that    our 

illations  have  been  productive  of  a  state  of  things  which  im- 
periously calls  on  us  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy  for  so 
serious  a  mischief."* 

This  was  the  judgment  of  a  Governor-General  upon  the 
effect  produced  by  our  judicial  regulations  upon  the  character 
of  the  people  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  person 
and  property,  we  have  it  stated  upon  competent  authority,  + 
that  it  is  at  this  moment  just  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  viz.,  so  bad,  that  no  man  of  property,  within  a  circle  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  round  Calcutta,  "can  retire  to  rest  with 
the  certainty  that  he  shall  not  be  robbed  of  it  again  before 
morning  ;  "  and  yet,  with  all  this  evidence  before  us,  evidence 
that,  notwithstanding  our  best  intentions,  "  our  administration," 
as  the  Govenor-General  Lord  \Y.  Bentinck  admitted,  "had  in  all 
its  branches,  revenue,  judicial,  and  police,  been  a  failure."  We 
boast  of  progress — of  Indian  progress  ! 

The  object  of  these  pages,  is  to  show,  on  behalf  of  those  who 
cannot  answer  for  themselves,  that  they  are  neither  so  black,  nor 
we  so  white,  as  we  paint  them  and  ourselves — that  their  government 
and  institutions  were  neither  so  defective,  nor  ours  so  perfect,  as 
we  assert  them  to  have  been  ;  and  that  the  "  History  of  Indian 
Progress,"  which  we  create  in  bulky  volumes,  only  means,  after 
all,  that  the  Christian  Indian  government  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  better  than  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  governments 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  is  the  extent  of  our 
pretensions,  and  we  can  only  support  this  claim  by  depreciating 
the  characters  and  doings  of  our  predecessors,  and  exaggerating 
our  own.  and  after  all  leaving  it  much  in  doubt  whether  the 
balance  is  really  in  our  favour. 

•    I.<  rd  Hastings'  Minute,  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1827,  p    157 
I    Friend  of  India,  28th  august,  185 1 
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SOME   FURTHER   OPINIONS   ON   THE 

SUBJECT    OF    NATIVE    RULERS 

AND    BRITISH    RULE. 


The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  to  Bengal  of 
February  8,  1764,  say*: — 

"  One  great  source  of  the  disputes  ....  appears  evidently  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  the  unwarrantable  and  licentious  manner  of  carrying 
on  the  private  trade-  of  the  Company's  servants,  their  goomastas, 
&c 

"  Your  deliberations  on  the  inland  trade  have  laid  open  to  us  a 
scene  of  most  cruel  oppression " 

Lord  Clive's  letter  to  Thomas  Rous,  Esq.,  dated  at  Madras, 
April  17,  1765,  says  : — 

"  The  confusion  we  behold,  what  does  it  arise  from  ?  Rapacity  and 
luxury " 

The  Court  of  Directors'  letter  to  Bengal,  April  26,  1765  : — 
"  That  they  (the  English  in  Bengal)   have  been  guilty  of  violating 
treaties,  of  great  oppression,  and  a  combination  to  enrich  themselves." 

On  September  30,  1765,  Lord  Clive  wrote  to  the  Court  of 
Directors :  — 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  lust  of  riches  should  readily  embrace  the 
proferred  means  of  its  gratification,  or  that  the  instrumens  of  your 
power  should  avail  themselves  of  their  authority,  and  proceed  even  to 
extortion  in  those  cases  where  simple  corruption  could  not  keep  pace 
with  their  rapacity.  Examples  of  this  sort  set  by  superiors  could  not 
fail  of  being  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree  by  inferiors ;  the  evil 
was  contagious,  and  spread  among  the  civil  and  military,  down  to  the 

writer,   the   ensign,   and   the  free  merchant All   is   not    safe 

danger  still   subsists  from   your  formidable    enemies   within — luxury, 
corruption,  avarice,  rapacity." 

The  Bengal  letter  of  September  30,  1765,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  : — 

11  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  immense  fortunes  was  too  inviting, 
to  be  neglected  and  the  temptation  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  .... 

*  Parliamentary  Report  of  Committee,  of  May,  1772,  vol.iii.,  pp.  294,  &c 
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this  Indulgence  (I  ive  presents)  bai   certainly  been  extended  to 

the  most  Bhameful  oppression  and  flagrant  corruption  ....  together 
with  the  recent  proofs  before  ns  oi  notorious  and  avowed  corruption 
....  and  the  numberless  complaints  ma  i    actions  and 

oppressions  ..." 

Court  of  Directors'  letter  to  Bengal,  December  24,  1765  : — 

"Your  deliberations  in  the  inland  trade  have  laid  open  to  us  a  scene 
of  most  cruel  oppression.7' 

Bengal  letter  of  January  31,  1766,  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors : — 

"  .  .  .  .  for  we  must  observe,  although  with  much  regret,  that  the 
misconduct  of  individuals  hath  rendered  the  English  name  so 
odious  ...  It  was  firmly  our  intention  to  avoid  further  retrospec- 
tion of  the  concuct  of  our  administration,  so  notoriously  corrupt  and 
meanly  venal  throughout  every  department. 

Letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Bengal,  May  17,  1766  :  — 

"  .  .  .  .  We  have  the  strongest  sense  of  the  deplorable  state  .... 
from  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of  our  servants,  and  the  universal 
depravity  of  manners  throughout  the  settlement  ....  think  the  vast 
fortunes  acquired  ....  by  a  scene  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  oppressive 
conduct  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age  or  country."      [Italics  are  mine.] 

Lord  Clive's  letter  to  George  Dudley,  Esq.,  dated  Calcutta, 
September  8,  1766  : — 

"  But  retrospection  into  actions  which  have  been  buried  in  oblivion 
for  so  many  years ;  which  if  inquired  into,  may  produce  discoveries 
which  cannot  bear  the  light  ....  but  may  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  blast  the  reputation  of  great  and  good 
families." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro. 

"  It  would  be  more  desirable  that  we  should  be  expelled  from  the 
country  altogether,  than  that  the  result  of  our  system  of  government 
should  be  such  an  abasement  of  a  whole  people."" 

"  But  even  if  we  could  be  secured  against  every  internal  com- 
motion, and  could  retain  the  country  quietly  in  subjection.  I  doubt 
much  if  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  better  than  under  their  Native 
Princes."     .     .     .      [Italics  are  mine.] 

"The  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British  arms,  would  be  in  place  of  raising  to  debase  the  whole  people. 
Tnere  is,  perhaps,  no  example  of  any  conquest  in  which  the  Natives 

•  India  Reform  Tracts,  Tract  vi.,  p.    112. 
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have  been  so  completely  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  government 
of  their  country  as  British  India.  Among  all  the  disorders  of  the 
Native  States,  the  field  is  open  to  every  man  to  raise  himself,  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation,  of  restless  enter- 
prise, and  independence  far  preferable  to  the  servility  of  our  Indian 
subjects." 

In  a  minute,  dated  December  31,  1824,  he  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  we  confer  on  the  natives  the  benefits  of  just 
laws  and  of  moderate  taxation,  unless  we  endeavour  to  raise  their 
character;  but  under  a  foreign  Government  there  are  so  many  causes 
which  tend  to  depress  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  it  from  sinking. 
It  is  an  old  observation  that  he  who  loses  his  liberty  loses  half  his 
virtue.  This  is  true  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  To  have  no 
property,  scarcely  degrades  more  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other  to 
have  property  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  Government  in  which  we 
have  no  share.  The  enslaved  nation  loses  the  privileges  of  a  nation, 
as  the  slave  does  those  of  a  freeman ;  it  loses  the  privilege  of  taxing 
itself,  of  making  its  own  laws,  of  having  any  share  in  their  adminis- 
tration or  in  the  general  government  of  the  country It  is  not 

the  arbitrary  power  of  a  national  sovereign,  but  subjection  to  a  foreign 
one,  that  destroys  national  character  and  extinguishes  national  spirit. 
When  a  people  ceases  to  have  a  national  character  to  maintain,  they 
lose  the  mainspring  of  whatever  is  laudable  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  and  the  private  sinks  with  the  public  character." — (Indian 
Spectator,  February  19,  1899.) 

Mill's  "  History  of  India,"  by  J.  Wilson,  vol.  vi.,  p.  671. 
(India  Reform  Tracts,  Tract  ii.,  p.  3),  thus  describes  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  the  British  rule :  — 

"  It  is  an  exhausting  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  the 
issue  of  which  is  replaced  by  no  reflux ;  it  is  an  extraction  of  the  life- 
blood  from  the  veins  of  national  industry,  which  no  subsequent 
introduction  of  nourishment  is  furnished  to  restore." 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  writes  ("  Eastern  India,  1838," 
vol.  i,  p.  12)  : — 

"  The  annual  drain  of  £3,000,000  on  British  India  has  amounted  in 
thirty  years,  at  12  per  cent,  (the  usual  Indian  rate)  compound  interest, 

to  the  enormous  sum  of  £723,900,000  sterling So  constant  and 

accumulating  a  drain,  even  in  England,  would  soon  impoverish  her. 
How  severe,  then,  must  be  its  effects  on  India,  where  the  wage  of  a 
labourer  is  from  twopence  to  threepence  a  day  !  Were  the  hundred 
millions  of  British  subjects  in  India  converted  into  a  consuming 
population,  what  a  market  would  be  presented  for  British  capital, 
skill  and  industry  !  " 


What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  now,  when  the  drain  is 

getting  perhaps  ten  times  larger,  and  a  large  amount  besides  is 
■n  in  the  country  itself  by  others  than  the  people.  I.  •  an 
m  would  be  dried    up  if  a   portion   of   its  evaporation  did  not 

always  return  to  it   as  rain  or  river.      If  interest    were  added  to 

the  drain,  what  an  enormous  loss  would  it  be  ! 

Mr.  FREDERICK  John  Shore,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
says  (1837)  :  — 

"  Hut  the  halcyon  days  of  India  are  over;  she  has  been  drained  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  she  once  possessed,  and  her  energies 
have  been  crampe'd  by  a  sordid  system  of  misrule  to  which  the  interest 
of  millions  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The 
gradual  improvement  of  the  people  and  country,  under  the  mode  of  rule 

established  by  the  British  Government,    has "  "  The  English 

Government  has  effected  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  people 
to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled " 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  had  been  to  make  the 
whole  Indian  Nation  subservient  in  every  possible  way  to  the  interest 

and  benefit  of  themselves Had  the   welfare  of  the  people  been 

our  object  a  very  different  course  would  have  been  adopted,  and  very 
different  results  would  have  followed  ;  for,  again,  and  again,  I  repeat 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstance  itself,  of  our  being  foreigners 
of  different  colour  and  faith,  that  should  occasion  the  people  to  hate 
us.  We  may  thank  ourselves  for  having  made  their  feelings  towards 
us  what  they  are." 

Sir  George  Wingate  (1859)  : — 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  tribute  we  have  so  long  exacted  from 

India From   this  explanation   some  faint  conception    may   be 

formed  of  the  cruel,  crushing  effect  of  the  tribute  upon  Iiadia " 

"  The  Indian  tribute,  whether  weighed  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  viewed 
in  the  light  of  our  interests,  will  be  found  at  variance  with  humanity, 
with  common  sense,  and  with  the  received  maxims  of  political 
science." 

Lord  Salisbury. 

On  January  22,  1867,  Lord  Salisbury  (then  Lord  Cranbourne 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  India)  said  (Hansard,  vol.  185, 
p.  839) :- 

"  But  there  are  other  considerations,  and  I  think  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Sir  Henry  Rawlinson)  stated  them  very  fairly  and  eloquently. 
I  do  not  myself  see  our  way  at  present  to  employing  very  largely  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  regions  under  our  immediate  control.     But  it 
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would  be  a  great  evil  if  the  result  of  our  dominion  was  that  the  natives 
of  India  who  were  capable  of  government  should  be  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
excluded  from  such  a  career.  The  great  advantage  of  the  existence  of 
Native  States  is  that  they  afford  an  outlet  for  statesmenlike  capacity 
such  as  has  been  alluded  to.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  so  eloquently  referred,  but  I  think  that 
the  existence  of  a  well-governed  Native  State  is  a  real  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  stability  of  our  rule,  but  because,  more  than  anything,  it  raises  the 
self-respect  of  the  natives  and  forms  an  ideal  to  which  the  popular 
feelings  aspire." 

On  May  24,  1867,  Lord  Iddesleigh  (then  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India)  said  (Hansard, 
vol,  187,  p.  1,068)  : — 

"  Our  Indian  policy  should  be  founded  on  a  broad  basis.  There  might 
be  difficulties  ;  but  what  we  had  to  aim  at  was  to  establish  a  system  of  Native 
States  which  might  maintain  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  relation.  Keeping 
the  virtues  of  Native  States,  and  getting  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their 
disadvantages.  We  must  look  to  the  great  natural  advantages  which 
the  government  of  a  Native  State  must  necessarily  have.  Under  the 
English  system  there  were  advantages  which  would  probably  never  be 
under  Native  Administration — regularity,  love  of  law  and  order  and 
justice." 

Had  Lord  Iddesleigh  lived  he  would  have  with  pleasure 
seen  that  the  advantages  he  refers  to  are  being  attained  in  the 
Native  States.     Lord  Iddesleigh  proceeds  : — 

"  But  Native  Admistration  had  the  advantage  in  sympathy  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  Governors  were  able  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of  the  governed ;  especially  in 
the  case  of  Hindu  States,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  were 
enlisted  in  favour  of  their  governors  instead  of  being  roused  against 
us.*  He  had  been  told  by  gentlemen  from  India  that  nothing 
impressed  them  more  than  walking  the  streets  of  some  Indian  town, 
they  looked  up  at  the  houses  on  each  side  and  asked  themselves, '  what 
do  we  really  know  of  these  people — of  their  modes  of  thought,  their 
feelings,  their  prejudices — and  at  what  great  disadvantage,  in  conse- 
quence, do  we  administer  the  government  ? '  The  English  Government 
must  necessarily  labour  under  great  disadvantages^  and  we  should 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  develop  the  system  of  Native  government  to 
bring  out  Native  talent  and  statesmanship,  and  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment all  that  was  great  and  good  in  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  wonderful 


*  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  Muhammadans  and  other  people, 
f  The  greatest  of  them  is  the  economic  evil  which  Lord  Salisbury  has 
truly  called  the  bleeding  of  the  country. 
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than    our     Empire     Ul     India;     hut    we    OUght    to    consider    00    what 
.ditions  we  hold  it  and  how  our  pnde   •  held  it.   Th<  <ss 

of  the  Mogul  Empire  depended  oo  the  liberal  policy  that  «rai  pursued 
by  men  like  tin-  great  Emperor  Akbar  and  his  succt  availing 

them8elvefl  of  Hindu  talent  and  assistance,  and  identifying  the; 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  people  of  the  country.  They  ought  to  take 
a  lesson  from  such  circumstances.  1/  they  were  to  do  their  duty  toward* 
India  they  cuuld  enly  discharge  that  duty  by  obtaining  assistance  and 
counsel  of  all  uhi  are  great  and  good  in  that  cu  ntry.  It  would  be  absurd 
in  them  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  fund  of  statesmanship  and 
ability  in  the  Indian  character.  They  really  must  not  be  too  proud. 
They  were  always  ready  to  speak  of  the  English  government  as  so 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  in  the  way  of  Indian  government.  But 
if  the  Natives  of  India  were  disposed  to  be  equally  critical,  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  find  out  weak  places  in  the  harness  of  the 
English  administration.  The  system  in  India  was  one  of  great 
complexity.  It  was  a  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks,  and  very 
often  great  abuses  failed  to  be  controlled  from  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  Natives."  [The,  italics  are 
mine.] 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Salisbury,  supporting  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  said  (Hansard,  vol.  187,  p.  1073): — 

The  general  concurrence  of  opinion  of  those  who  know  India  best  is  that 
a  number  of  well-governed  small  Native  States  are  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  development  of  the  political  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  India.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Laing)  arguing  in  the 
strong  official  line  seems  to  take  the  view  that  everything  is  right  in 
British  territory  and  everything  dark  in  Native  territory.  Though  he 
can  cite  the  case  of  Oudh,  I  venture  to  doubt  if  it  could  be  established 
as  a  general  view  of  India  as  it  exists  at  present.  If  Oudh  is  to  be 
quoted  against  Native  Government,  the  Report  of  the  Orissa  Famine 
which  will  be  presented  in  a  few  days,  will  be  found  to  be  another  and 
far  more  terrible  instance  to  be  quoted  against  English  rule.  The 
British  Government  has  never  been  guilty  of  the  violence  and  illegality  of  Native 
Sovereigns.  But  it  has  faults  of  its  own,  which,  though  they  are  far  more 
guiltless  in  intention,  are  more  teiriblc  in  effect.  Its  tendency  to  routine  ; 
its  listless  heavy  heedlessness,  sometimes  the  result  of  its  elaborate 
organisation  ;  a  fear  of  responsibility,  an  extreme  centralisation — all 
these  results  traceable  to  causes  for  which  no  man  is  culpable,  produce 
an  amount  of  inefficiency  which,  when  reinforced  by  natural  causes  and 
circumstances,  creates  a  terrible  amount  of  misery.  All  these  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  you  compare  our  elaborate  and 
artificial  system  of  government  with  the  more  rough  and  ready  system 
of  India.  In  cases  of  emergency,  unless  you  have  men  of  peculiar 
character  on  the   spot,  the   simple  form   of  Oriental  government  will 
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produce  effects  more  satisfactory  than  the  more  elaborate  system  of 
English  rule.  I  am  not  by  this  denying  that  our  mission  in  India  is  to 
reduce  to  order,  to  civilise  and  develop  the  Native  Governments  we 
find  there.*  But  I  demur  to  that  wholesale  condemnation  of  a  system 
of  government  which  will  be  utterly  intolerable  on  our  own  soil,  but 
which  has  grown  up  amongst  the  people  subjected  to  it.  It  has  a 
fitness  and  congeniality  for  them  impossible  for  us  adequately  to 
realise,  but  which  compensate  them  to  an  enormous  degree  for  the 
material  evils  which  its  rudeness  in  a  great  many  cases  produces.  I 
may  mention  as  an  instance  what  was  told  me  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Council  of  India,  respecting  the  Province 
of  Kathiawar,  in  which  the  English  and  Native  Governments  are  very 
much  intermixed.  There  are  no  broad  lines  of  frontier  there,  and  a 
man  can  easily  leap  over  the  hedge  from  the  Native  into  the  English 
jurisdiction.  Sir  George  Clerk  told  me  that  the  Natives  having  little 
to  carry  with  them  were  continually  in  the  habit  of  migrating  from  the 
English  into  the  Native  jurisdiction  but  that  he  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  a  native  leaving  his  own  to  go  into  the  English  jurisdiction. 
[The  italics  are  mine.] 

In  the  above  extract  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  "  the 
inefficiency  reinforced  by  natural  causes  and  circumstances 
create  a  terrible  amount  of  misery."  These  natural  causes  and 
circumstances  which  create  the  terrible  amount  of  misery  are 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  a  Minute  (29/4/75).  He  says  "  the  injury  is  exaggerated 
in  the  case  of  India,  where  so  much  of  the  revenue  is  exported 
without  a  direct  equivalent."  And  this  is  so  because,  as  he  says, 
"  As  India  must  be  bled;"  so  that  he  truly  shows  that  though 
under  the  British  rule  there  is  no  personal  violence,  the  present 
un-British  system  of  the  administration  of  expenditure  cannot 
but  create  and  does  "  create  a  terrible  amount  of  misery." 

Mr.  Bright  (speech  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  December  11, 

i877):- 

"  I  say  a  Government  (British)  like  that  has  some  fatal  defect, 
which  at  some  distant  time  must  bring  disaster  and  humiliation  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  rules." 

Lord  Lytton,  Viceroy  (1878) : — 
11  No  sooner  was  the  Act  (1833)  passed  than  the  Government  began 

to  devise  means  for  practically  evading  the  fulfilment  of  it We 

have  had  to  choose  between  prohibiting  them  and  cheating  them,  and 

*  This  is  being  actually  done.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the 
administration  of  the  Native  States  to  the  level  of  the  organisation  of  the 
British  system— which  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Government. 


w<    have  chosen   the   least   straightforward  course ire  all  so 

many  deliberate  and  transparent  subterfugei   for  stultifying  the  Act 

and  reducing  it  to  a  dead  Utter having    taken    every    means   in 

their  power  "i  breaking  to  the  heart  the  words  of  promise  they  I 
uttered  to  th.  i  ar  " 

The    Secretary    OF    State    for    India    (Lord    Randoli  h 
Churchill),    in    his    despatch    of    January    26,    1 886,    to    the 
Treasury,    makes    this    remarkable    admission    about    the    con- 
sequences of   the  present   "  character  of   the  Government,"   of 
the  foreign  rule  of  Britain  over  India  : — 

"  The  position  of  India  in  relation  to  taxation  and  the  sources  of 
the  public  revenues  is  very  peculiar,  not  merely  from  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  strong  aversion  to  change,  which  is  more  especially 
exhibited  to  new  forms  of  taxation,  but  likewise  from  the  character  oj  the 
Government,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  hold  all  the 
principal  administrative  offices,  and  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  army- 
The  impatience  of  new  taxation,  which  would  have  to  be  borne. 
wholly  as  a  consequence  of  the  foreign  rule  imposed  on  the  country 
and  virtually  to  meet  additions  to  charges  arising  outside  of  the 
country,  would  constitute  a  political  danger  the  real  magnitude  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  at  all  appreciated  by  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  or  concern  in  the  government  of  India,  but  which 
those  responsible  for  that  government  have  long  regarded  as  of  the 
most  serious  order."      [The  italics  are  mine.] 

Sir  \Y.  Hunter,  in  his  "  Imperial  Gazetteer,"  says  about 
Bhavnagar  in  connection  with  Kathiawad  : — 

"  Bhavnagar  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  material  development  of  her 
resources,  and  is  the  first  State  in  India  which  constructed  a  railway 
at  her  own  expense  and  risk." 

I  may  say  that  Gondal  did  the  same  in  conjunction  with 
Bhavnagar,  and  Baroda  had  done  that  long  before.  In  handing 
over  the  rule  of  Gondal  to  the  prince  on  the  completion  of  his 
minority,  Major  Nutt,  the  British  Administrator,  and  in  charge 
of  the  State  at  the  time,  says  with  just  pride  and  pleasure,  in 
reference  to  the  increase  of  revenue  from  £"80,000  in  1870  to 
£"120,000  in  1884  : — 

••  <  >ne  point  of  special  interest  in   this  matter  is,  that  the  incrca< 
revenue    has   not    occasioned   any   hardship   to    Gondal   subjects.       On    the 
contrary,   never   were  the   people   generally — high   and   low.  rich    and 
poor— in  a  greater  state  of  social  prosperity  than  they  are  now."       The 
italics  are  mine. 
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The  Bombay  Government  has  considered  this  "  highly  satis- 
factory." 

At  the  installation  of  the  late  Chief  of  Bhavnagar,  Mr. 
Peile  (now  Sir  James  Peile),  the  Political  Agent,  describes  the 
State  as  being  then  "  with  flourishing  finances  and  much  good 
work  in  progress.  Of  financial  matters  I  need  say  little ;  you 
have  no  debts,  and  your  treasury  is  full."  When  will  British 
Indian  financiers  be  able  to  speak  with  the  same  pride,  pleasure, 
and  satisfaction  ?  "  No  debt,  full  treasury,  good  work  in 
progress,  increase  of  revenue,  with  increase  of  social  prosperity, 
for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor."  Will  this  ever  be  in  British 
India  under  the  present  policy  ?  No.  There  will  be  only  ever- 
increasing  poverty. 

The  Instance  of  the  Native  State  of  Mysore. 
Of  the  work  of  the  late  Maharaja  from   1881    till  his  death  at 
the  end  of  1894,  n  would  be  enough  to   give  a  very  brief  states 
ment  from  the   Address   of  the    Dewan  to   the    Representative 
Assembly  held  at  Mysore  on  October   1,   1895,  on  tne  results  of 
the  late  Maharaja's  administration  during  nearly  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign,  as  nearly  as   possible  in  the  Dewan's  words.     The 
Maharaja  was   invested  with    power  on  March   25,  1881.     Just 
previous   to   it    (under    British    administration)    the    State    had 
encountered  a  most  disastrous  famine,  by  which  a  fifth  of  the 
population  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  State  had  run  into  a 
debt  of  80  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  British  Government.     The  cash 
balance   had    become    reduced    to    a  figure    insufficient  for    the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  administration.     Every  source  of 
revenue  was  at  its  lowest,  and  the   severe  retrenchments  which 
followed  had  left  every  department  of  State  in  an  enfeebled  con- 
dition.    Such   was   the   beginning.       It  began   with   liabilities 
exceeding  the  assets  by  3of  lakhs,  and  with  an  annual  income 
le^s  than  the  annual  expenditure  by  ij  lakhs.  Comparing  1880-1 
with  1894-5,  the  annual  revenue  rose  from   103  to  180 \  lakhs,  of 
75.24  per  cent.,  and  after  spending  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale  on 
all  works  and  purposes  of  public  utility,  the  net  assets  amounted 
to   over    176    lakhs   in    1894-5,    m    neu    °f  *ne   net    liability  of 
30-f  lakhs  with  which  His  Highness's  reign  began  in  1881  : — 

Rs. 
In  1881  the  balance  of  State  Funds  was  ...  24.07,438 

Capital  outlay  on  State  Railways  25,19,198 

Against  a  liability  to  the  British  Government  of  80,00,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of  liability  of  Rs.  30:{  lakhs 


rs — 
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iii  Balance  of  State  Funds    1,27,23,615 

(2)  Investment  on  account  of  Railway 

Loan  Repayment  Fund  ...  [f5O0 

(3)  Capital  Outlay  on  Mysore   Harihar 

Railways 1,4 

(4)  Capital  Outlay  on  other  Railway...  41,33- 

(51  Unexpended  portion  of  Capital  bor- 
rowed for  Mysore- Harihar  Rail- 
way (with   British  Government)  J5»79»495 


Liabilities — 

(1)  Local  Railway  Loan     Rs. 20, 00, 000 

(2)  English  Railway  Loan     1,63,82,801 


3,60,21,306 


1,83,82,801 


Net  assets  Rs.i, 76,38, 505 


Add  Other  Assets — 

Capital  outlay  on  original 

Irrigation  Works        ...    Rs.99, 08,935 

Besides  the  above  expe?iditure  from  curretit  reve?iue,  there  is 
the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government  of  about  Rs. 25,00,000  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  about  Rs.3, 70,00,000  in  the  fifteen  years  from 
1 880- 1  to  1894-5,  and  the  Maharaja's  civil  list  of  about 
Rs.i, 80, 00, 000,  during  the  fifteen  years  also  paid  from  the 
current  revenue.  And  all  this  together  with  increase  in  expendi- 
ture in  every  department.  Under  the  circumstances  above 
described,  the  administration  at  the  start  of  His  Highness's 
reign  was  necessarily  very  highly  centralised.  The  Dewan,  or 
the  Executive  Administrative  Head,  had  the  direct  control, 
without  the  intervention  of  Departmental  Heads  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal departments,  such  as  the  Land  Revenue,  Forests,  Excise, 
Mining,  Police,  Education,  Mujroyi,  Legislative.  As  the 
finances  improved,  and  as  Department  after  Department  was  put 
into  good  working  order  and  showed  signs  of  expansion,  separate 
Heads  of  Departments  were  appointed,  for  Forests  and  Police  in 
1885,  for  Excise  in  1889,  for  Mujroyi  in  1891,  and  for  Mining  in 
1894.  His  Highness  was  able  to  resolve  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  separte  Land  Revenue  Commissioner  only  in  the  latter  part 
of    1894.     Improvements  were   made    in   other    Departments — 
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Locai  and  Municipal  Funds,  Legislation,  Education,  etc.  There 
are  no  wails  which  unfortunately  the  Finance  Ministers  of 
British  India  are  obliged  to  raise,  year  after  year,  of  fall  in 
Exchange,  over-burdening  taxation,  etc.,  etc. 

And  all  the  above  good  results  are  side  by  side  with  an 
increase  of  population  of  18.34  Per  cent-  in  the  ten  years  from 
1881  to  1891,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  last 
four  years  the  ratio  of  increase  was  even  higher.  During  the 
fourteen  years  the  rate  of  mortality  is  estimated  to  have  declined 
6.7  per  mille. 

But  there  is  still  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  feature 
to  come,  viz.,  that  all  this  financial  prosperity  was  secured  not 
by  resort  to  new  taxation  in  any  form  or  shape.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  the  present  system  of  administration  and 
management  of  Indian  expenditure  in  British  India  cannot  ever 
produce  such  results,  even  though  a  Gladstone  undertook  the 
work.  Such  is  the  result  of  good  administration  in  a  Native 
State  at  the  very  beginning.  What  splendid  prospect  is  in  store 
for  the  future  if,  as  heretofore,  it  is  allowed  to  develop  itself  to  the 
level  of  the  British  system  with  its  own  Native  Services,  and 
not  bled  as  poor  British  India  is  by  the  infliction  of  Europeon 
Services,  which  are  bleeding  India  to  death. 

Sir  Wm.  Hunter's  "  Life  of  Lord  Mayo." 

Lord  Mayo  says  : — 

"  I  believe  we  have  not  done  our  duty  to  the  people  of  this  land. 
Millions  have  been  spent  on  the  conquering  race  which  m'ght  have 
been  spent  in  enriching  and  in  elevating  the  children  of  the  soil.  We 
have  done  much,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  unless  we  spend  less  on  the  '  interests '  and  '  more  on  the 
people." 

"  We  must  first  take  into  account  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  welfare  of  the  people  of  India  is  our  primary  object.  If  we  are  not 
here  for  their  good,  we  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all." 

"  The  heaviest  of  all  yokes,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  the  yoke  of 
the  stranger." 

The  existing  system  of  British  Rule  is  an  un-British, 
debasing,  destructive,  despotic  and  impoverishing  Rule.  A 
righteous  Rule  based  on  true  British  principles  will  be  a  great 
blessing  both  to  England  and  India. 

DADABHAI  NAOROJI. 


